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. Phe King is dead! Long live the King !” 
Such is the herald’s cry when one sovereign is 
dead, and another monarch ascends the throne. 
So briefly may we chronicle the death of a year 
which has just come to its end in the “ fulness 
of days,” and hail the birth of its successor. 
Another year is in its grave! Another year is 
born to men! How gently the old year breathed 
its last! How silently it departed! At mid- 
it came ; at midnight it went away. And when 
the sun was risen upon the earth, lo, another 
fresh period of our existence was begun ! 

This dividing line between one period and an- 
other is but a point, a moment of time, but it 
is a point which cannot be passed without 
thoughtfulness and solemnity. It is a milestone 
on our life’s march. It marks an ending and a 
beginning. It is a place where the waters meet, 
a confluence of years and of eternities. Seeing 
how they flow together, we stand, as it were, 

a“ brink and shore of time,” from which 
we can look far behind and before. Who, then, 
wohld not give at least one short hour to a calm 
review of the past, its joys all too fleeting, and 
ita sorrows so bitterly wept, and to a solemn an- 
ticipation of the possible changes of the year to 
come ? : 

Of the public events of the last twelve months 
it is hardly necessary to speak, for they are in 
éverybody’s mouth and memory. 1859 has been 
- @memorable year. There have been wars and 
rumors of wars—the shock of armies rushing to- 
gether to battle, and garments rolled in blood. 
Sudden was the bursting of the storm. But it 
was as brief as it was tremendous. The war- 
clond passed as swiftly as it came. Two short 
months brought the campaign to a close—a time 
long enough to accomplish such immense results 
as the defeat of Austria, the freedom of Lom- 
bardy, the doubled strength of Sardinia, the in- 
dependence of Tuscany, and the general rising of 
hope for long-oppressed Italy. God grant that 
the year to come may not bring a bitter disap- 
pointment to all the dreams of the Italian pat- 
riot, but may witness the final and glorious fulfil 
ment of his hopes for his country! Should all 
this prove true, the year now ended will deserve 
a distinguished place in history. 

But it is not these great e\cuts which touch 
us most nearly. To almost every man personal 
success is more than public prosperity. The af- 
fairs of the nation are less important to his hap- 
piness than those of his own family. He is not 
overwhelmed by any public calamity so much as 
by private, domestic sorrow. 

Reviewing the year, as it has affected us per- 
sonally, we find it strewn with blessings. As we 
look back over these twelve months, on how 
many peaceful scenes does the eye rest! How 
many bright and happy days we have spent— 
days of labor, it is true, but not of labor without 
result, but yielding that reasonable success which 
gives a cheerful spring to industry—thus each 
day bringing its own reward! And how many 
happy evenings have we sat around the cheerful 
hearth, talking with those we loved best, or read- 
ing pleasant books, or singing hymns of gladness, 
or commending them to the care of the Father 
of all! These are life’s true riches, which a kind 

Providence has bestowed ! 

But in the full cup of blessing there is often 
a bitter taste. With abundant and overflowing 
happiness, there yet are sadder hours and darker 
moods, and seasons of despondency. How true 
ig that monitory word, Remember the days of 
darkness, for they shall be many! Few can re- 
view the past and see happiness only. Life is 
checkered by strange reverses. The sun is of- 
ten wrapped in clouds. How many a cheerful 
home, the last year, has been suddenly darkened 
by the Great Shadow! How many that walked 
with us one year ago, are not herenow! To 
the bereaved—whether parents or children—the 
memory of such a loss comes like a painful dream. 
As they look back, their eyes are blinded with 
tears. The waters of death bear up pale corpses, 
in which affection recognizes forms once tenderly 
beloved. 

And yet the memory of the past is not less 
dear because mingled with pain. They know lit- 
tle of the human heart, who count these elements 
of unhappiness. Such thoughts are precious to 
tous. Wecling to these sorrowful memories. 
We linger over the graves of our kindred, and 
often, as we stand there in the solemn twilight, 
we seem to hear their voices floating on the even- 
ing air, like the sound of bells dying away in the 
distance. 

No: These are not the saddest memories of 
the year. It is not for calamities which come 
by the visitation of God, that we ought truly to 
méurn, but for the remorse and reproaches which 
we bring upon ourselves. If God smites us, we 
can bow and say, Thy will be done! But for 
our own guilt there is no such alleviation. This 
is the chief cause for real regret. In our review 
of the yeat;it is not the loss of any pleasure that 

e mourn; 60 much as the loss of opportunities 
of * waste of time, that comes not 

selfishness, the folly, and the pride— 

the hard veg al va cruel words, Fang per- 
against t are most to us— 
pr - <mr of God, and our in- 
towards the Great Benefactor. These 

are the things for which we bew before Him in 
humble confession and repentance. . 

These reflections on the past shape our wishes 
for the future. forward to another 
year, what shall we ask of God? Riches, or 


For that we will not pray, lest if grauted, it 
might be turned into a curse. Rather let the 
future remain dark and impenetrable. What is 
before us we know not, and we do not desire to 
know. We would not draw aside the curtain 
that veils from us the invisible. Where Reason 
is lost in perplexity, Faith is the lamp that guides 
our way. Let us trust in God, and living or dy- 
ing, all will be well. 

We pray, then, not to, be spared the usual 
trials and discipline of life, but rather to have 
grace and strength to bear whatever may be ap- 
pointed us. Especially do we ask to be guarded 
against sin. Sceing how others fall, we pray that 
we may not be lead into temptation. There are 
sorrows far bitterer than death-—shame, dishon- 
or, and loss of character. From this deep hu- 
miliation may God preserve us! In all the 
perils which beset our path, may He grant us 
that grace which is able to keep us from falling ! 

Thus would we bound our wishes to that con- 
stant “walk with God,” in which are to be found 
at once the truest honor, usefulness, and happi- 
ness. We would yield to no rash itapulse or 
vain ambition, but would desire first of all to do 
good, during the brief day we spend on earth. 
What more can we ask than this—usefully to 
live, peacefully to die? With such Christian de- 
sires, we shall never be utterly cast down. 
Whatever transient sorrows may come shall 
soon dissolve into Eternal Peace. Whatever 
clouds may settle on the vale of life, the blessed 
sunshine will rest on the Heavenly Hills. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
é HUNGARY. 


It is but a short time since we were cheered 
by information of the concessions made by Aus- 
tria to the Protestants in Hungary. These sup- 
posed concessions were attributed to the fears of 
the former, excited by the results of the war in 
Italy, and to a policy of conciliation necessitated 
by the relations of the former to the latter. But 
fulier accounts show that these ‘“ concessions ” 
are viewed in a very different light by Hungarian 
Protestants themselves. The nature and extent 
of the Imperial magnanimity may be judged from 
the following brief review of recent events. 

On the first of September last, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph published an edict, purporting, in 
a series of about forty articles, to grant full liberty 
and religious toleration to his Protestant subjects 
in Hungary. In the Imperial patent itself, lib- 
erty of worship, and liberty of exercising cccle- 
siastical discipline without appeal to civil tribu- 
nals, form prominent articles. All this looks very 
fair. Flow comes it, then, that instead of re- 
garding this measure as a favor, the Lutheran 
Church met in Synod and rejected the Imperial 
gift as destructive of their guaranteed rights and 
liberties—in fact, as a Trojan Horse? 'The Cal- 
vinistic Synods were not less distinct and out- 
spoken in their utterance, giving expression to 
the feelings and opinions of two millions of Hun- 
garian subjects. They say : 

“For two reasons, the Calvinists decline to ac- 
cept the Imperial patent: the first, that it has no 
legal basis, and is not, as it is said to be in the re- 
eital of the patent, a settlement of the business 
done by the Synod held at Buda in 1791 ; and, sec- 
ondly, that it deprives the Church of its right to 
self-government and self-legislation, and places the 
religious affairs of the Protestants under tho self- 
instituted jurisdiction of the State. 

“The parts of the patent which are most disa- 
greeable to the Protestants, are: 1. That the right 
of the State to simple superintendence has been 
changed into a right to issue ordinances. 2. That 
the Protestant Church may vegetate, but cannot 
flourish, if its elections are not to be valid unless 
confirmed by the State. 3. That our Church meet- 
ings cannot be private, as publicity is one of the 
fundamental principles of our faith. 4. That the 
patent would make of the superintendents (moder- 
ators) and elders, employés who would be in the 
pay of the State. 5. That by subdividing the 
Church districts, ties which have existed for cen- 
turies would be severed. 6. That if the State had 
aright to superintend the schools, to choose the 
books, teachers, &c., the self-government of the 
Protestant Church would exist but in name; and, 
7. That the Synods are to be formed of persons 
elected by the district assemblies, and not by the 
congregations of the Church.” 

This bold language of the Protestant Synods 
drew down an Imperial order, forbidding other 
Protestant Synods to meet unless they first sub- 
mitted to the patent of the first of September. 
Yet in spite of the order, a third Calvinist super- 
intendency met in Synod, and although warned 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and sum- 
moned by the Judge of the district, to desist, 
they unanimously rejected the Imperial Church 
Constitution as subversive of their rights and 
liberties. With a loyalty to God which con- 
temned the unrighteous edicts of a persecuting 
power, the Synod boldly took its position, and 
the Moderator, in the name of Christ, dissolved 
the Assembly, till he should again, in his Mas- 
ter’s name, summon it to meet. 

This was the ‘only course left for the Protes- 
tant Churches of Hungary to take. They could 
not allow the control and domination which the 
Imperial patent required, without surrendering— 
as they believed—the independence of the Church, 
and the Spiritual Supremacy of Christ alone. 
They have thus taken the position of the Non-Con- 
formists of England, and of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, two centuries ago. If their construc- 
tion of the Imperial patent is the correct one, 
and we cannot doubt it, they have taken a noble 
stand, and the sympathies of the Protestant 
world will be rallied to their support. They con- 
tend that “the present Imperial patent of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph is but a crafty attempt 
of the Jesuits to place these Protestant Church- 
es under the jarisdiction of the despotic Govern- 
ment at Vienna, and so disable them from all 
free evangelical development. Had the Austri- 





an Government been sincere in according their 





already guaranteed rights and liberties to the 
Hungarian Protestants, they would simply have 
repealed the Edict of Haynau, of 1850, in which 
the whole public action (by sessions, presbyteries, 
and synods,) of churches extending throughout 
the length and breadth of Hungary and Transyl. 
vania was interdicted and suspended sine die. 
This would have brought them back to the his- 
torical basis of their rights and liberties already 
accorded in well known treaties. Instead of 
this, without concert with the churches, with- 
out allowing their Synods to take the matter in- 
to their deliberation, the Roman Catholic Gov- 
ernment of Vienna draws out for Protestant 
Churches professing for three centuries the Augs- 
burg and Helvetic Confessions, a new ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, and orders them to receive it in 
this patent,—their superintendencies are arbitra- 
rily divided, their proceedings ordered to be pri- 
vate, instead of public, as heretofore, and their 
influential leaders, their superintendents, minis- 
ters, and elders, made stipendiaries of the 
State.” 

All this usurpation of the Government has 
been made in utter disregard of the fact, that 
the Protestant Churches, Schools, and Colleges 
of Hungary never were the property of the 
State. They were raised, endowed, and have 
been sustained, by individual effort and self-deni- 
al. And besides all this, the hand of Imperial 
power has rested for centuries with crushing 
weight upon the just rights of these institutions. 
By force of arms, and by fraudulent and Jesuiti- 
cal schemes, hundreds of churches, as well as 
other property, have been wrested from their 
Protestant owners. At the close of the war of 
1849, by which the civil liberties of Hungary 
fell, its religious privileges were not left untouch- 
ed. ‘The Edict of the bloody Haynau excited 
indignation and remonstrance. The language of 
the Protestant Churches, in 1851, in the address 
to the Emperor, reminds us of Puritan fidelity 
to liberty of conscience. They say : 


“The cause of our suffering is to be found in the 
Edict of his Excellence Baron Haynau, of 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1850, by which the rights of the Protestant 
Churches, which they have enjoyed for centuries, 
are, by one stroke of the. pen, annihilated. Our 
Reformed Church, in the constitution which has 
been acknowledged for 300 years, declares that the 
apostolical form of Church government is the mod- 
el which we follow, and yet have, we seen the day, 
when, by military power, another form of govern- 
ment is forced upon us, as if neither the apostoli- 
cal pattern nor the experience of 300 years were 
sufficient to teach our Church how she ought to be 
governed. 

“Tt is also no comfort to us that this edict is 
provisional, for the eternal truth of Christ can ney- 
er be subjected to the temporary enactments of 
man. We therefore pray your Majesty to remove 
this Edict, and restore us our independence as a 
Church, and allow us to manage our ecclesiastical 
affairs in the Presbyterian form, which we regard 
as apostolical, and therefore as the only proper 
mode of Church government. We lay on the free- 
dom of our Church courts the same stress which 
John Knox laid on it when he said, ‘It is all one 
whether they take from us the freedom of the 
Church courts, or deprive us of the Gospel.’ We 
enter, then, a solemn protest against all limitations 
of the freedom of our Presbyterial Church courts, 
and declare ourselves unable to discharge our du- 
ty as a Church, either to God, to your Majesty, or 
to our people, without liberty, fully and freely, to 
exercise our ecclesiastical functions. We do not 
wish that amount of liberty which your Majesty 
has granted the Roman Catholic Church, by dis- 
pensing her from the Imperial ‘placet’ in her 
ecclesiastical acts ; no; we much rather desire that 
the Government should have an opportunity of 
seeing how anxiously we strive after everything 
which is for the honor of our King, for the good of 
the State, and for the well-being of the Church. 
We want freedom only in so far as will allow the 
representatives of the Protestant Church to carry 
out their principles. Most gracious Em- 
peror, we, Protestants, adhere faithfully to the 
command, ‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers; and the more faithfully we observe the 
injunction, ‘Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Casar’s,’ do we demand the right ‘ of rendering 
unto God the things that are His.’ We are ready 
to serve your Majesty with our property and our 
lives, but we must serve our God with our heart and 
conscience.” 


With such views, and instructed by the expe- 
rience of the past, the Protestant Church of 
Hungary has taken its position. It is fighting 
the same battle which was fought two centuries 
ago in England and Scotland. It is contending 
for religious freedom, the rights of conscience,and 
the independence of the Church against the usur- 
pations of the civil power. It is saying, We will 
submit to all civil authority in its proper sphere, 
but we cannot, and will not, surrender our relig- 
ious convictions to the dictation, or our conscien- 
tious forms of worship to the control of even Im- 
perial power. The only arms which they can 
employ, are suffering patience and prayer to 
God. They can be patient, and suffer still. 
They have taken a firm attitude. The Emperor 
himself has challenged—has forced them to take 
it. "What will be the result? Of the final issue 
we can entertain no doubt, and there is some 
reason to hope, that their deliverance is even 
now at hand. Nearly all the greatest, oldest, 
and most powerful families of Hu gary had a 
Protestant ancestry. Some are Prote tants still. 
At one period, there were thirty Trotestant 
barons to one Roman Catholic, and even now 
a majority of the Roman Catholics of Hungary 
are said to be in sympathy with the Protestants 
in their struggle for religious freedom. 

Nor is this all ; within a few months there has 
been a marked revival of the national spirit in 
Hungary. This is due, undoubtedly, in large 
measure, to the influence of Austria’s defeat in 
Italy. Every favorable occasion is improved to 
make demonstrations in favor of Hungarian na- 
tionality. The estrangement between Transylva- 
nia and Hungary has ceased, and given place to 
a strong sympathy, if not a warm friendship. 

A correspondent of the London Times says : 

“ Within the last fow days, the opening of a mu- 


geum at Klausenburg, in Transylvania, has been 
made the pretext of such a manifestation. The 
ceremony was attended by deputations from all 
parts of the province, and by literally almost all 
the population of Klausenburg. It was presided 
over by Count Emerich Miko, who is distinguished 
both as a politician and author ; and a speech, full 
of ardent patriotism, which he delivered, excited 
unbounded enthusiasm. A deputation from the 
National Hungarian Academy of Pesth was pres- 
ent, and its president, Baron Eotvoes, also deliver- 
ed a speech which stirred every heart. The re- 
jeicings in honor of the occasion lasted three days.” 


This fact is significant as showing that the tin- 
der of national feeling is ready to kindle at the 
least spark, and that Hungary and Transylvania 
are in sympathy, while the enthusiasm of the oc- 
casion was due in part to the fact that the actors 
in it were conscious that their course was a 
virtual demonstration against the cabinet at 
Vienna. 

In these circumstances it is not impossible that 
the noble stand of the Protestant Synods for re- 
ligious freedom may serve—if Austria persists in 
her intolerance—in rallying to their support the 
fall strength of the national feeling, and thus 
provoke an issue which Imperial power will 
tremble to meet. 

In any event, the Protestant churches of Hun- 
gary are entitled to our warmest sympathy. 
Their cause is as sacred as that of our own Puritan 
ancestry. They look for cheer and encourage- 
ment to the inspiring examples of those whose 
names we have learned to revere. ‘They find in 
what has been achieved for us that which they 
are prepared to purchase at the same price. Let 
the sympathies of the Protestant world rally to 
their support, and let them be remembered before 
the throne of Him who has the hearts of kings 
in His hands. 

—_—_————_———— 
PROF. HUNTINGTON'S THEOLOGICAL 
POSITION. 

Our readers are aware that intimations have 
been thrown out of late that the distinguished 
“Preacher to Harvard University,” who has 
long -been recognized as the most nearly evan- 
gelical of Unitarians, was verging more and 
more towards the ground occupied not only by 
our own orthodox communions, but by the great 
body of Christendom. This assurance is fully 
confirmed by a volume of sermons which has just 
appeared from the press of Crosby & Nichols, in 
Boston, entitled “Christian Believing and 
Living.” It contains twenty-five discourses on 
various subjects, mainly of a practical character, 
and bearing, as the title imports, upon the most 
vital topics of Christian Faith and Life. His 
utterances on the person and office of Christ, 
are quite distinct. Speaking of Christ as King, 
he says, ‘‘ He was to be, as He is, the Lawgiver 
to the Society of Christendom, everywhere and 
forever in His personal presence, and in the prin- 
ciples that must govern the social progress, and 
make man the brother of man.” Again, speaking 
of Christ as Priest, he says, ‘‘ The Atonement by 
Christ became the inmost and grandest power of 
the world.” ‘ Inthe person of the Son, He (God) 
so comes down among us, and into us, as to suffer 
for us.’ The double cure of sin “ must come 
from Him whom our ingratitude has offended, 
from the Ruler whom our selfish wickedness has 
wronged. It must come from God.” Again, “ in 
these three celestial characters of the Son (Proph- 
et, Priest, and King), we find the manifestation 
of what we are taught to believe are the three 
great attributes of God,—-Wisdom, Love, 
Power.” 

In another discourse, the author says, ‘ Our 
blessed Redeemer has taken all the misery and 
suffering and penalty of the broken law upon 
Him, and sent the believer on his way joyous, 
unburdened, free.’ The twentieth sermon is 
entitled, ‘ Life, Salvation, and Comfort for Man 
in the Divine Trinity.” In this Prof. Hunting- 
ton remarks, on Matt. xxviii. 19, “ Our faith is 
summoned to the three persons of the One God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. No 
hint is given that there is any difference of na- 
ture, dignity, duration, power, or glory, between 
them. . . . To each of them Divine atiri- 
butes and Divine acts are ascribed, and to each 
Divine worship is offered. The term 
Trinity iz not applied to the doctrine in the 
Bible ; but it is a definite and just description 
of what the Bible teaches.” 

We might extract many other passages, full as 
unequivocal as these, but this is unnecessary. 
The Unitarian Press surrenders Professor Hunt- 
ington to another connection than their own. 
He is no longer one of themselves. We are grat- 
ified that in discourses in which his views of doc- 
trine respecting the Divine Persons are present- 
ed, there is also so much ofa practical and ex- 
perimental character. We commend the volume 
to the attention of our readers, and we are con- 
fident that many of them will find in ita rich 
spiritual, as well as intellectual feast. 

SSE 

Tue Jiicur Spreir—An esteemed pastor in 
this State, having requested us to send him a few 
papers to distribute among such members of his 
congregation as were not in receipt of any re- 
ligious paper, furnishes us with the result of his 
timely effort, and what is still more important, 
with his own estimate of the value of a religious 
journal in the family. If pastors generally felt 
and acted as does this kind brother, Presby- 
terian papers would soon vie with Methodist 
journals in extent of circulation : 

“ The package arriving just as I was going to 
evening service, I took it with me, and after 
something of a speech on the value of good pa- 
pers, distributed them among those that took 
none. The third and fourth persons I gave a 
paper to, on my visits subscribed, and I send 
you their names with the advance payment. I 
presume I shall have others to forward you 
shortly. Our interests in this matterare one, 
and I feel that what I do for you I am doing for 
myself, and still better, for the Lord—as truly 





as if preaching a sermon or distributing a tract ; 


for how many printed sermons, the better for 
being brief, and well-written tracts, foes almost 
any number of your paper contain !” 


Ee 
GOOD OLD FATHER CLELAND. 


Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints, and fragrant among men is the 
memory of those who have labored to bless and 
save their fellow creatures, Seldom have we 
read a story of more unobtrusive usefulness than 
in the recently-published “Memoirs of Rev. 
Thomas Cleland, D.D,” the venerable patriarch 
of Kentucky, who has but lately gone to his re- 
ward. The work has been prepared by one of 
his sons, in conjunction with Rey. E. P. Hum- 
phrey, but the larger portion of it consists of 
materials furnished by himself. We shall do a 
service to our readers by giving, in a brief space, 
an outline of the history of this honored min- 
ister of Christ. 

His life connects itself iatimately with the ear- 
ly history and the progress of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kentucky, up almost to the present 
time. In 1789, when but a boy of 12 years of 
age, he descended the Ohio, in company with his 
father, and in the following year the family set- 
tled in Marion county, Harrod’s log cabin had 
been built only 16 years before, and Daniel 
Boone’s fort had not been erected so long. The 
terrible siege of Logan’s fort, the brilliant march 
of Clark upon Vincennes and Kaskaskia, Bow- 
man’s disastrous expedition, and the decisive 
battle of the Blue Licks, had all occurred within 
even a shorter period. With such memories fresh 
in the minds of the settlers, the Clelands came 
among them, and for many years the life of the 
young pioneer preacher of Kentucky was one of 
no little hardship. He commenced his studies 
with a view to the law, but these were interrupt- 
ed by the death of his parents. As the eldest 
son, the care of the dependent household came 
upon him. He was already seriously disposed, 
and now, at the head of the family, although 
not a member of the Church, he felt constrained 
to the performance of his duties of household 
worship. This was soon noised abroad, for his 
father had kept a house of entertainment, and, 
on his death, young Cleland felt it necessary to 
continue in the exercise of the same charge. He 
became known asa praying man; for far and 
near, this was his exclusive distinction. At 
length he ventured to approach the Lord’s Table, 
and although he could never fix upon the time 
or place of his conversion, he never after doubt- 
ed of his real change. As the scenes of the 
Great Revival, at the commencement of the centu- 
ry, opened around him, he was called into service- 
His convicted neighbors and friends asked him 
to pray for them. Occasionally, and in spite of 
his own wishes, he was urged and almost forced 
to the work of exhortation. The people would 
gather where they knew he was to be present, 
and would insist on remaining until he had 
addressed them. In the absence of any 
regularly-ordained minister, he dared not re- 
fuse. 

At the age of twenty-four he was married. 
The charge of his father’s farm was still in his 
hands, and he had to labor for his own support. 
Yet it was in these circumstances that the Pres- 
bytery, consisting of a bare quorum of three, met 
in his neighborhood, and called him before them 
for examination for the ministry. This occurred 
on the very night of his marriage, and until elev- 
en o’clock the Presbytery urged him to consider 
the claims of the Church to his service. Con- 
scious of his unfitness for the work, and feeling 
the difficulty, in his situation, of adding to his 
theological knowledge, while the wecessities of 
daily labor pressed upon him, Young Cleland 
repeatedly and, as he thought, finally, declined 
to be considered a candidate for the ministry. 
But the Presbytery, in order to compel him to 
argue the case more fully with himself, gave him 
as a text on which to prepare a discourse, to be 
read before them at their next meeting, the pas- 
sage, “Woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel !” 

The sermon was written, but till within a few 
hours of the time to start for the meeting of the 
Presbytery, young Cleland had no thought of 
presenting it. He did not even intend to be 
present at the meeting, for he had no idea what- 
ever that he was regarded in the light of a can- 
didate. No onecould have been more surprised 
than himself, when he found that this was the 
case, and that his name was booked as a eandi- 
date on the records of the Presbytery. 

But in spite of himself, he was licensed to 
preach, and even while still laboring upon his 
farm, he found immediately around him a field 
which occupied his attention on the Sabbath, and 
on the evenings of the week. With a salary 
which for many years did not average $100, 
marriage fees included, he performed the duties 
of a laborious pastor, and still attended to the 
task of looking after his own farm, on which he 
was principally dependent. 

Thus commenced a career of remarkable tise- 
fulness. Dr. Cleland became a most effective 
and enterprising pioneer minister. He travelled 
far and near, and everywhere was received with 
favor. Quite a number of candidates for the 
ministry studied under his direction, and we may 
be sure that for practical and efficient service in 
the Church, few could receive anywhere a better 
training than he gave. 

Thus through a long course of years, till a full 
half century of service in the vineyard had re- 
duced him to physical debility, he was to be 
found at his post, and that post the centre of a 
still widening and growing influence. Few men 
have been more beloved. It is doubtful whether 
he ever had an enemy. His people were all 
united in him, and he was strongly attached to 
them. A remarkable blessing attended his la- 
bors. One portion of his ministry, which lasted 
seven years, might be described as a continuous 
revival. His words were words of truth and 





power. Almost every convert could specify the 


sermon that fixed hig attention, or brought. him 
to the purpose of repentance. In his prime, his 
Sermons were from one hour to an 


hour»and a@ 
half long, and it was not inf 
ee requently the case 


he close, the audience were bathed in 
tears, His appeals were often charaeterized by 
a deep pathos, and when he preached before the 
General Assembly on one Occasion, the effect of 
his discourse was as marked as upon his own 
congregation. He was known, indeed, at that 
period, as the Whitfield of the West. 


At the time of the division of th 
oP 
rian Church, in 1837, his convict eae 


jons an - 
pathies ranged him on the side of New 
School. Yet while he disapproved of the excis- 
ion, he used no harsh language toward those 
from whom he differed, and if so much as one 
was alienated by a change in ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, the fault was not on his side. 
There are many incidents in his modest me 
moir—which we can only criticize as altogether 
too brief—which, if space permitted, we should 
be glad to lay before our readers. For in such 
a life as Dr. Cleland’s, there is no lack of enter- 
taining incident. “Between seven and eight 
years,” he says, “I was on father’s farm in the 
day, and among the wolves and wildcats at 
night.” While sustaining needy theological stu- 
dents who studied with him, at his own expense, 
he says: “ My salary, if it deserved the name, 
was quite small and inadequate, my chief depen- 
dence being my own barn and storehouse. My 
wife manufactured the most of our domestie 
wear, for ordinary purposes.” 
He gives a humorous account of his being 
Doctorated by Transylvania University, in 1822, 
The honor came altogether unexpected, while 
he modestly considered it unmerited, and he sat 
down at once and wrote his declination of “the 
high-sounding title.” A friend, who thought 
that to decline at such a juncture m‘ght tend 
to injure the prospects of Centre college, then 
applying for a charter, persuaded him to keep 
back his letter. “It was owing to this advice,” 
he says, “that I did not send it, and I many 
times wished that I had paid no attention to it, and 
so got rid of one of the most unwelcome honors, 
or burdens, that was ever put upon me in all my 
public career. It was owing, as I afterwards 
learned, to the officious kindness of Dr. Blythe 
and N. H. Hall, who recommended me to the 
Board of Trustees. The former was the only 
D.D. in Kentucky, and I suppose wanted com- 
pany, and the latter probably looked forward to 
when he might obtain it himself!” 
But we must here take leave of this simple 
and touching biography,—a fitting, though only 
too brief memorial of a devoted, laborious, use- 
ful, prudent, and able minister of the Gospel,— 
one whose name deserves to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. We should be glad to see it 
placed in the hands of every pioneer Presbyterian 
minister at the West, and of every one of our 
theological students; while all who feel ai interest 
in the picture of a noble life, or can admire the 
modest heroism of self-denying Christian zeal, 
that asks no applause, will be attracted by this 
unassuming narrative of one who, through along 
life, and in every variety of circumstance,—at 
home, among his neighbors, in the log cabins of 
the early settlers, or travelling through the 
woods, or over the prairies, or along the rivers, 
-—everywhere was known as the Man of God. 
ee 
“A PROSPEROUS CHURCE” 


We often hear such or such a church spoken 
of as highly prosperous. What precisely is 
meant by this, may be inferred partly from the 
character of him who makes the observation, as 
well as from his own explanations. There are 
many kinds of prosperity. Some regard the 
numbers of a congregation as the chief mark of 
success, while others reflect with complacency on 
the great wealth or high station of its members. 
But how far are these the signs of great strength ? 
They may be, indeed, elements of power, if joined 
with a proper religious spirit. But alone, they 
are nothing. Numbers are not strength. They 
may be rather an element of weakness. If not 
quickened by a true spiritual life, they form only 
a huge, inert mass. Wealth, alone, is not strength. 
A great, rich drone is rather an incumbrance to 
the activity of a church. But numbers, and 
wealth, and influence, may add immensely to the 
power of a church, if subordinated to, and con- 
trolled by, the spirit of the Master Himself. 
Then the huge mass is put in motion—there is a 
living spirit within the wheels. 
Where an active piety is manifested by the 
members of a church, and all are engaged in the 
work of saving souls, their graces are brought into 
exercise, and the fruits of the Spirit—peace, love, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost—will be seen in their 
daily life. Among such a people the Gospel will 
not prove unfruitful ; for the message from the 
pulpit will be borne up on the wings of the 
prayers which constantly ascend from their 
hearts. <A spirit of inquiry will prevail among 
the impenitent, for they cannot long resist the 
combined influence of truth, prayer, and a holy 
example. Thus the church proves a great cen- 
tral force in the midst of society, attracting to 
itself all that come within the circle of its influ- 
ence. Such a church God loves, and those in its 
communion who participate in these feelings and 
labors, may be certain of enjoying His favor, 
Having “a mind to work,” He will furnish them 
with the needed opportunities for laboring, and 
the grace to act a noble Christian part. The 
same love that led the Saviour to the Cross, will 
flow out towards all who join with Him in labors 
to promote the triumphs of His kingdom. If we 
would be truly prospered in our own Christian 
life, we must sympathize with Christ’s great mis- 
sion to fallen homanity.; and if a church expects 
to he prospered, its members must be diligent in 
cultivating the graces of the Spirit, and active in 
every good word and work. 
ESE 
Wuars 1x 4 Ficure ?—At the head of this 
page the reader may observe the volume and 
number of this paper—Vol. XXXI, No.1! 
What a tale do these figures tell! For Thirty 
years—the lifetime of a generation—Tuez Evay- 
ce.ist has appeared regularly every week, chron- 
icling the thoughts and deeds of this most busy 
age. To-day it begins a new period of activity. 
May its vigor not be impaired by age, but rather 
increased with every year! May it grow wiser 
by experience, and always speak the truth in 


love, setting an example of Gospel kindness and 
charity | ‘ 
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Our Correspondence. 
. LETTER FROM ROME. 
‘<. Rome, Nov. 14th, 1859. 
a ree Pantheon, and Tomb aeeeaiedal 
“Rambles about the City—Return of the Pope. 

It. was towards evening when we reached this 
city; after a day’s sail on the Tiber. Passing 
safely and easily through the hands of the cus- 
tom house officials, and escaping from the crowd 
of éager porters and hungry beggars, we were 
at the hotel in season for a supper, rendered 
doubly grateful by a compulsory fast on the Ti- 
ber. Before we had done it full justice, Night, 
moonless and starless, had drawn her curtains 
round the Eternal City. We did not venture 
out, it was too dark, but yielded ourselves to 
Fancy, which, excited by the surroundings of a 
city of which it had so often dreamed, spurned 
all control. The deep darkness, which closed 
over it, and concealed it from our view, gave 
vigor to the Imagination, and touched its pictures 
with a deeper coloring. But we were aroused 
from our musings by a strange and somewhat 
solemn sound, apparently from a number of voi- 
ces commingling and approaching. It seemed at 
first that it might be a part of the dream which 
Fancy had been indulging ; but on throwing 
open the heavy window-shutters, we found a 
large company of priests, or faithful laymen, 
passing along the street, beneath our window, 
chanting mournfully. It was strange music, 
quite inharmonious, and free from melody, yet 
painfully impressive in the silence of the night, 
and the gloom of darkness. What it meant was 
a mystery. We conjectured it might be a funer- 
al procession, bewailing the dead. But this con- 
jecture was weakened by a repetition the next 
night, at the same hour, in the sameplace. Per- 
haps it was a religious procession, chanting their 
devotions not only for a sacred but also a civil 
purpose, thus to impress the people with awe, and 
to assist the police in maintaining quiet. If this 
was a part of their purpose, it signally failed, as 
was proved by the rollicking songs and boisterous, 
shouts and wild confusion, which from ten o’clock 
onward, seemed to pervade the city. With all 
these sounds in my ears, I need hardly add that 
my sleep, the first night in Rome, was intermit- 
tent. 

The next morning I was up bright and early, 
and sallied forth to see the monuments of Rome. 
My first visit was to the Pantheon, and the tomb 
of Raphael. Inthe street I found myself almost 
alone, for business had not begun to stir. A 
solitary soldier stood to guard the entrance to 
the Pantheon. A single worshipper was pass- 
ing in on her way to the altar, to perform matin 
devotions. Iwas deeply moved by the place 
and the circumstances. Instead of straining for 
enthusiasm, I could not suppress emotion. There 








stood the Panrngon, of which I had so often } 


read with wonder and curiosity, but with little 
haope ever to seeit. The sixteen Corinthian 
columns of granite, with bases and capitals of 
white marble, lifted their heads as high, and stood 
as firm as ever, and no less sublime than at first ; 
perhaps more grand, because of the gloom of 
ages centred there. 

I looked up reverently, and entered through 
the iron gateway into the massive but beautiful 
portico ; stopped to admire its proportions— 
harmonious and perfect ; passed the grand mar- 
ble vestibule, through the giant doorway of 
bronze and beneath the brazen grating—the 
identical one beneath which, for ages, the devout 
and the curious have passed into the magnificent 
rotunda which forms the interior. For awhile 
I stood confused by the simple grandeur of the 
place, and the associations that crowded upon 
me. The full morning sunlight was streaming 
down through the circular opening at the sum- 
mit of the dome, filling the rotunda with bright- 
ness. Porphyry, marble, and alabaster, pave- 
ment, altars, and roof, reflected the glorious 
light. 

But few were at the altars, worshipping. I 
felt as though alone in this ancient temple, 
where once a Pagan Deity had been ignorantly 
worshipped, but where now for centuries the 
living and true God had been adored. Jupiter 
and Jesus! What an association of names! 
In those ages what transitions hed occurred !4 
What a triumph has the Cross of Christ se- 
cured—conquering imperial heathenism, and con- 
secrating to new and sacred purposes the mighty 
spoils ! so that the heathen temple is transformed 
into a Christian church, and Christianity sits en- 
throned where once Paganism reigned ! 

But I had not time to indulge the reflections 
which were crowding upon me. I turned aside 
to visit a tomb sacred to art—one of the shrines 
of the world—the tomb of Raphael! It bears 
an epitaph, at once complimentary and delicate, 
concluding with these words : 


‘* Tile Hic Est Raphael Timuit Quo Sogpite Vinci 
Rerum Magna Parens Et Moricnte Mori.”’ 


The tomb is plain and unpretending, and no- 
ticeable only because of the place it occupies, 
the treasure it contains. It is in a neat 

ie chapel, which the great artist endowed 
during his lifetime. On either side of it is the 
tomb of a fellow artist—on the right, A. 
Caracci; on the left, T. Zucchero—both emi- 
nent painters, though far inferior to Raphael. 
This wonderful genius died at the early age of 
thirty-seven, while engaged upon his master- 
piece—the Transfiguration. This painting, which, 
by general agreement, is considered the greatest 
wonder of art in the world, was suspended over 
the couch on which his dead body lay in state, 
and was afterwards carried before it at his 
faneral, while the last traces of his master-hand 
were yet fresh upon the canvas. It was the 
fittest expression of public admiration, and the 
highest tribute that could be paid to his memory. 

Rambles about the City. 

In the course of the day, after the fashion of 
travellers, I paid a visit to the Banker, who, to 
this class of persons, is a “‘ guide, philosopher and 
friend” (at least while their money holds out.) 
On the way I passed in the direction of the Quir- 
inal, one of the “ seven hills” of ancient Rome— 
saw the lofty Corinthian remains of the ancient 
temple of Antoninus Pius—noticed an Egyptian 
obelisk, mounted on the back of a marble ele- 

the “ Corso,” which is the Broad- 
way of Rome—and reaching the “ Piazza di Spag- 


na,” saw the “Column of the Virgin,” erected 
by Pius LX., to commemorate the dogma of 
“Immaculate Virginity.” I returned by the 
way of the “Pincian” one of the hills of mod- 
ern Rome, and related to it as Hyde Park is to 
London—thence to the “ Porta del Popolo,” the 
finest gateway in the city—saw another splendid 
Egyptian obelisk which not even a marble ele- 
phant could support—passed the noble “Col- 
umn of Antoninus,” next in interest to that of 
Trajan—and down the “Corso” to my room, 
willing to shut myself in for an hour or two to 
read a bundle of letters and papers from America. 
These mementoes from home took my prefer- 
ence, though surrounded by the ruins of ancient 
Rome. 

In the afternoon, in order to get the lo- 
ealities of the city and thus be prepared for sight- 
seeing on the morrow, our next business was to 
visit the “ Capitoline,” one of the “ seven hills” 
of ancient Rome. From the summit of the tow- 
er we identified the locality of the “seven ancient 
and seven modern hills” of the city (as they 
were styled by our enthusiastic guide)—the 
mountains near, and more distant—the Cam- 
pagna, the Tiber, St. Peter’s, and the more im- 
portant churches—the palace of the Casars— 
the Roman Forum, with its ruins of temples 
and arches in the neighborhood,—and last, 
though not least, the Coliseum. This, and 
much more, was in reserve for us to see. 
The remainder of the day we devoted to the 
Pope. 

Return of His Holiness. 

About 4 o’clock we started for the Piazza de 
St. Pietro to witness the return of Pio Nono to 
Rome. He had been absent for some time, for 
the double purpose, as I understood, of recruit- 
ing his health, and of negotiating with the King 
of Naples concerning the Roman Confederation. 

As we approached the Tiber, we saw the 
streets adjacent decorated with colors, floating 
from many a window and roof. Crossing the 
bridge that spans the Tiber, we met the gaze of 
a long line of soldiers peering down from the 
lofty castle of St. Angelo. Along the streets 
leading to St. Peter’s, the Papal colors were fly- 
ing, and crowds were gathering—citizens, stran- 
gers, and students, priests, monks, and friars. 
Great numbers of the last trio, and these of 
every grade and of all colors—shorn and unshorn, 
black and blue, red, white, and grey—Capuchins 
and Bergardines, Dominicans and Franciscans, 
Augustines, Carthusians and Benedictines. 

There was a great hurrying of carriages, 
though the carriages were few. They evidently 
meant to make the most of them. These were 
chiefly carriages to convey priests, ladies, and 
cardinals. The carriages for the latter could be 
readily distinguished by their heavy gilding and 
scarlet sides and trimmings, by the number of 
attendants(postillions and footmen), and the large 
black horses in gilt trappings. The cardinals 
were in scarlet. As they passed, some of the 
soldiers tipped their caps. Seldom did any of 
the citizens do them reverence. For an hour or 
more the crowd waited expectantly ; the colors 
flapped briskly in the dusty wind which blew up 
from the Tiber, at times almost furiously. Many 
a hat was doffed—not in honor to any one in par- 
ticular, but in obedience to the gale,—compelling 
the owners to a hurried pursuit for the recovery 
of truant property, and to the great amusement 
of the crowd. Beggars were reaping a harvest, 
‘and were improving the time as actively as any 
class that I saw. Soldiers, lining the centre of 
the street, were leaning on their guns, or against 
each other, jesting, perhaps at the expense of the 
Holy Father who had employed them as the pro- 
tectors of his safety. 

With two or three American friends, I was 
standing on the highest point of the street, be- 
tween the two grand colonnades that sweep back 
in a semicircle around to the galleries of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and so enjoyed a fine opportunity for obser- 
vation. 

Bands of peasants, sallow, ragged, filthy, as 
wretched as can be found nowhere but in Rome, 
were returning from their day’s service, of hard 
labor and poor pay. Some pulling, others help- 
ing to push along, a poor little donkey, over-load- 
ed with a heavy burden, and well-nigh sinking 
beneath it. Some trudging wearily along, with 
strange-looking scythes on their shoulders, ap- 
parently primitive enough to have belonged to 
the original inventions of Tubal Cain. 

Scythes and donkeys, peasants and beggars, 
monks and friars, priests and soldiers, cardinals 
and carriages, a few strangers and fewer citi- 
zens, composed the motley scené on the one 
hand ; while on the other were the three hun- 
dred massive columns forming the two grandest 
colonnades in the world, which enclose the great 
piazza in front of St. Peter’s, 800 feet broad, 
with the two fountains at the sides in full play— 
the lofty Egyptian Obelisk in the centre—the 
galleries to right and left, leading from the col- 
onnades to the vestibule of St. Peter’s—the Vat- 
ican in its pride, and St. Peter’s with its impos- 
ing front and its majestic dome, crowning the 
view. 

I had not yet entered St. Peter’s. This was 
my nearest approach toit. Often did I turn 
from the motley crowd to gaze at the grand 
Cathedral : and nothing restrained me from 
entering it now, but a previous determination to 
defer that visit till the morrow. 

The scene around me was one for an artist— 
full of suggestions and contradictions, compre- 
hending in one view the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, pomp and poverty. 

As I waited for the coming pageant, I could 
not but contrast the lordly Vatican, with the 
miserable hovels in its immediate neighborhood ; 
the magnificent pavements leading up to the 
Cathedral, with the filthy, narrow streets I had 
threaded on my way; the scarlet robes and 
splendid equipage of Cardinals, with the tatter- 
ed garments worn by beggars, and the miserable 
donkeys pulled along by the ragged peasants. 

But my reflections were disturbed by the hasty 
approach of a gendarme, with bright epaulettes, 
a dashing plume, and a drawn sword. He ar- 
nounced the fact that “His Holiness” had ar- 
rived, that the way must be cleared, and the 
guard be ready. Soon he returned, at the top 
of his speed,.to inform the Pope that all was 
right and safe. The band, stationed in the 
Piazza, struck up a march (the signal for the 
advance), and the small, but splendid cortége 





approached ; first, the gendarmes, then the car- 
riage which econyeyed “ His Holiness,” followed 
by the carriages of some of the Gardinals, The 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, had gone 
as an especial escort to the Pope, and in the pro- 
cession rode with him. The Pontifical carriage 
was nearly covered with gilding, framework and 
all. It was drawn by four large black horses 
richly caparisoned. As it approached, monks 
and friars, priests and soldiers, uncovered ; and 
the more faithful did him the reverence to kneel 
on the hard pavement till he had passed. Failing 
in devotion or absorbed in curiosity, I forgot to 
kneel, and did not succeed in getting off my hat 
in season, but did succeed in getting a fair view 
of the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. The latter clothed in scarlet, the former 
robed in white. The one, comparatively young, 
with black hair and dark piercing eyes ; the 
other, venerable with age, with whitened locks 
and a countenance mild and pleasant. 

The Pope, as he passed, with paternal sanctity 
bestowed his blessings—in which we seemed to 
share at least equally with the rest, although 
so unfortunate as to fail in Catholic etiquette; 
perhaps in this respect we were more highly fa- 
vored, fortunately standing near him as he 
passed. I found it difficult to appreciate the 
privilege properly. He rode in a covered car- 
riage, which one might attribute cither to 
anxiety for his health, or for his safety, I will 
not presume to decide which. 

Having entered the Piazza de St. Pietro, the 
cortége passed around from the front to the 
rear of the cathedral, in this way to reach the 
Vatican. This was a signal for those who de- 
sired, to hasten by the short cut along the gal- 
lery to the Vatican, and so anticipate his arrival, 
and gain a better and nearer view at the door of 
the Palace. With a number of vencrable priests, 
and devout women, and curious Americans, I 
set out by this route for the Vatican. 

At the foot of the ascending gallery, we en- 
countered a Swiss Guard. I was among the 
priests, and having on a long, black coat, and 
being probably mistaken for one of the Order, I 
was allowed to pass without interruption. Most 
of the crowd were denied admission. My Amer- 
ican friends, because of their grey coats, were 
challenged, and with difficulty were allowed to 
pass. Once in the gallery, we redeemed the 
time, and were soon at. the summit of the lofty 
ascent, and beside the very entrance door. 

The cortege had not yet arrived. The Life 
Guards were there ; and we were arranged in 
line and kept in consummate order, silently await- 
ing the arrival of “ His Holiness.” The advance 
Guard rode in, dismounted, drew their swords, 
and ran tothe entrance. The gilded coach-and- 
four, then dashed up to the door, and halted. 
Some in their curiosity had forgotten their hats, 
But they were roughly reminded, by a stalwart 
official, who in some cases pulled the hat from 
the heads of the delinquents. Again the faith- 
ful knelt. The soldiers, in mechanical uniformity, 
bent the knee. The gilt door of the gilt car- 
riage flew open, and the decrepit old man alight- 
ed—or tried to. This he effected with some 
trouble, though assisted by Cardinal Antonelli 
and one or two others, 

I stood near him, and could mark his slow and 
tottering step. He seemed oppressed with infir- 
mity, and with the cares of an unsettled and un- 
reliable authority. Perhaps his negotiations at 
Naples had distressed him. Perhaps the affairs 
in Romagna troubled him,—Progressive Reform 
pursuing him like a ghost to torment him. 

As I turned away, it was with a feeling of dis- 
gust and contempt. Disgust for the vain display 
in the name of religion, and especially by bim 
who assumes to be the vicegerent of Christ and 
the Supreme Head of the Christian Church on 
earth. Alas! how contrary to the simplicity of 
the Gospel ! ' 


City Religions Press. 


The Examiner makes a good improvement of 
the close of the year, 1859, by calling attention 
to the fact, which would otherwise suggest itself 
to very few, that it closes a century of moment- 
ous significance in our American History. Had 
Montcalm and the French come off victorious, 
then our history would have been vastly different. 
There have been numerous battles greater in the 
forces engaged, and in the immediate issues, than 
that of Quebec ; but we doubt if there has been 
any other in the world’s history of which the di- 
rect calculable consequences were more vast 
or more important to the world’s welfare. It 
SaYS : 

One century ago the triumph of our ancestors 
under Wolfe, at Quebec, changed the apparent 
destiny of this Continent. Earliest in successful 
settlement, the French had established themselves 
in Nova Scotia and in Maine ; they had found- 
ed cities on the shores of the St. Lawrence ; 
they had planted forts and trading-houses and 
Missions on the banks of the great Lakes and 
the Western Rivers. Not content with this line 
of arms and trade and religion, stretching from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
they had even encroached on the narrow strip of 
territory along the Atlantic coast, settled by the 
English. They had established forts at Crown 
Point, Ticonderoga, and Pittsburg, and had 
brought the terrors of massacre to the valleys of 
the Mohawk and Susquelianna. Was this Con- 
tinent to be Catholic or Protestant ? Were our 
ancestors, who had braved the terrors of the 
wilderness to establish a new empire embodying 
their advanced notions of political and religious 
rights, to be defeated in their experiment, and 
either to bow their necks to their hereditary Gal- 
lican enemies, or to retreat back again for shelter 
to the English homes which they had forsaken ? 
In 1755, when the last French war of this Con- 
tinent broke out, these were practical and men- 
acing questions. ‘True, the English had the 
most people here, but the French had the most 
and the best territory. The Atlantic slope only 
was held by the former, while all the great West, 
the destined granary of the Continent, perhaps 
of the world, was held by the latter. The pos- 
sibilities of English expansion were extremely 
limited, while those of French were boundless 
and incalculable, To all human seeming, it was 
a question of time only, when the France of 
America should become grander than the France 
of Europe, and the England of America he ob- 
literated forever. It was such @ conjuncture, 
fraught with all these present and prospective in- 
terests, wich opened the contest. Such a con- 
juncture it was which enlisted in that war the 
patriotism and the piety of our fathers, and 








made the rallying cry.for recruits, “The help of 
the Lord against the mighty!” Some of the 


earlier events of the war went sadly against us. 
We were repulsed at Ticonderoga, and defeated 
at Pittsburg—just retributions for the commence- 
ment of the war without a Declaration, and for 
the atrocities of our treatment of the Acadians. 
Darker and still darker grew the prospects. 
This attempt to effect a deliverance was likely to 
result as fruitlessly as three or four preceding 
ones. Even the young and intrepid Wolfe was 
inadequately sustained from home as the crisis 
drew on, and to one weighing probabilities in 
human scales, there could have been small hope 
of English and Protestant triumph. Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity. In the critical 
hour, He gave the victory, and in 1759, the 
power of the French on this Continent was bro- 
ken forever. ‘The Continent was henceforth 
English and Protestant. Independence and a 
Great Republic were from that hour certain- 
ties. 

In view of such events—the guiding hand of 
God in our National history—we should as a 
people be more deeply impressed with the value of 
our inheritance of social and religious liberty, and 
cherish a warmer and more patriotic desire for the 
perpetuity and integrity of our united country, with 
its beneficent institutions, that it may bless our 
children and all who shall come after. The first 
decisive steps toward an American Union were 
takenin anticipation of the necessities of this very 
war ; and shall we not be moved, at this fitting 
period, to look to God unitedly for the continu- 
ance of our goodly Heritage ? - 





The Intelligencer has an encouraging word for 
the Evening Schools of our city, whose first term 
has just drawn to a close, and been celebrated 
by the distribution of certificates to the meritori- 
ous pupils, addresses by invited guests, and other 
usual public exercises. The next term will com- 
mence on Wednesday evening, the 4th of Jan- 
uary. We fully accord with our contemporary 
in regarding this as among the most useful and 
promising of our public educational enterprises. 
Money is nowhere better invested. Those who 
come to these schools are moved by a laudable 
desire for that intellectual improvement which, 
through straitened circumstances, or other causes, 
is denied them in the day schools ; and generally 
they are anxious to make the most of the prec- 
ious opportunity thus kindly and wisely furnished 
by the public bounty. The community, in this 
investment, if in few others, will be amply repaid 
in an improved and comparatively intelligent 
citizenship. The Cooper Institute is doing a 
kindred work, though having in view more spe- 
cific and higher branches. Gen. Scott, we are 
glad to note, recently honored one of our public 
schools, and himself not less, by being present 
upon the stage, and taking an active part in the 
closing exercises of the term. The Intelligencer 
Says : 

We regard the evening schools as one of the 
most important departments of our common- 
school system in this city. About thirty of these 
schools are opened for the reception and instruc- 
tion of apprentices and laborers, of every class 
and age, who are prevented, by their daily avo- 
cations, from attending day school. The age of 
the youngest is, however, fixed at about twelve 
years, and pupils of all ages, even to the man 
and woman of fifty, are seen in the schoolrooms, 
employing their evenings in obtaining instraction. 


their behalf, while now they are despised. And 
let it be remembered, that two wrongs never 
make one right. If our people will let these 
men ‘rail on,’ and have their ‘say’ out in the 
hearing of their deluded followers only, they will 
soon get sick of it, while persecution will be the 
food on which they will thrive. 





The Independent has a column in reply to 
“ Bangor,” a correspondent who endeavors, in a 
measure, to palliate and excuse the late sad moral 


derelictions of a distinguished Missionary Secre- | - 


tary in Boston. 
article : 


In our idea of a Christian man it is included 
that by the grace of God—especially if he is a 
man of more than ordinary intelligence, shrewd- 
ness, and knowledge of the world, and still more 
especially if he is also a minister of the Gospel 
with a somewhat distinguished reputation for fer- 
vor and unction—he will not be victimized three 
or four times over in this particular fashion. 
Our theory of Christian experience will 
not permit us to believe that a man of ordi- 
nary sense and ordinary acquaintance with 
human nature, having been renewed and sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit, can, while he is in his 
right mind, be betrayed into a secret correspond- 
ence with a strange woman—a correspondence of 
such a nature that, under a threat of exposure, 
he will pay five hundred dollars, by the advice of 
legal counsel, to get his letters back again. To 
say that a man who, being in hiv right mind, has 
brought himself into such a position, must: still 
be recognized as “innocent,” or as having a 
“strong presumption in favor of his innocence,” 
to say that the man who, having brought him- 
self into that position, not only hides the shame- 
ful facts from everybody save his legal adviser, 
but keeps the office which he cannot keep for a 
moment save by that concealment, and not even 
confining himself to the performance of his offi- 
cial work, volunteers to make himself conspicuous, 
on British platforms, with devout exhibitions of 
religious sensibility—must not be spoken of as 
having worn a mask, is not what the occasion re- 
quires, in our way of thinking. We 
have not ventured to suggest that perhaps the 
facts may be explained by the theory that Dr. P. 
is not in his right mind, for that theory should be 
proved as a fact, and not assumed merely as a 
hypothesis. If, aside from these disgraceful 
facts which demand an explanation, there is any 
evidence of mental aberration or infirmity in Dr. 
P’s case (such as a softening of the brain or 
some disease of that kind),the case would be en- 
tirely changed, and many a heavy heart would 
be lightened. Let relief come from whatever 
quarter, and none will rejoice more heartily than 
we. 


It says in the course of its 


Che Farmer's Department. 


PEAT AND MUCE. 
THEIR VALUE AS MANDRES. 


Prof. 8. W. Johnson’s Report to the Connec- 
ticut State Agricultural Society, on the Nature 
and Agricultural Uses of Peat and Muck, must 
prove both interesting and valuable to the entire 
country. From the Report it seems that thirty- 
three samples of peat were sent to him, from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. These he submitted 
to chemical analysis, and a circular was issued, 
asking information in regard to the nature of the 
deposits, manner of application, and the effects 
produced by the different peats. The results are 
embodied in the Report. As might be expect- 
ed, the composition, mechanical structure, and 
fertilizing value, of the deposits vary considera- 


It is a very encouraging fact, that about ten | bl 


thousand out of our industrial population are 
found thus employed ; and it is impossible to es- 
timate how much good is accomplished by these 
institutions. The progress made in study by the 
majority is marked and very creditable, and the 
facilities and opportunities afforded are well im- 
proved. Classes in writing, mechanical and ar- 
chitectural drawing, and bookkeeping, in the 
sehools, invite clerks and more advanced pupils 
to their seats ; while an occasional address or 
lecture relieves and diversifies the ordinary rou- 
tine of the school. 

Beside the positive advantages of these schools 
in thus imparting instruction, there are very de- 
cided advantages of a negative character, which 
are as great, if not greater, in their ultimate influ- 
ence on the habits of the pupils. The hours spent 
in the school would, in all probability, without 
these attractions, be spent in the street, the the- 
atre, or in idleness and folly. Thousands who 
here find comfortable apartments, and a liberal 
supply of books, are so situated at home that 
they could not study if they would. Self-culti- 
vation is a sufficiently hard task at all times ; 
but when the surroundings of poverty, and the 
inconveniences of crowded apartments and con- 
stant disturbances, are combined, it is almost im- 
possible to accomplish anything at home. It is 
therefore a wise and noble provision in our school 
system, that such ample accommodations are pro- 
vided for the working masses ; and it is a cheer- 
ing fact that so many avail themselves of the 
privileges extended to them. 





The Observer, we are glad to note, seems less 
desponding and ominous in its tone, touching the 
perpetuity of our glorious Union. Indeed it 
says ‘the tide has turned, and public sentiment 
at the North is now setting so strong against the 
John Brownists, there is danger that the friends 
of law will be tempted to become themselves its 
violators. It is hard to restrain a righteous in- 
dignation within righteous bounds,” especially 
“where such incendiaries as Cheever and Phillips 
teach sedition and violence,” and rouse the pas- 
sions of the people to “violence and blood.” 
Our contemporary, after some further severe elab- 
oration of the above-named, and their (few) 
sympathizers, enjoins that they be let severely 
alone. The advice seems to us wise and perti- 
nent, and also affords our contemporary an oppor- 
tunity to set a bright example just where it is 
needed. The Observer continues (and every one 
of course can qualify where he deems the exact 
truth over-stated )— 


John Brown and the men who instigated him, 
like Mahomet, sought toconvert the country into 
their faith by spreading firebrands, spears and 
death, and filling the land with violence and 
blood. This is barbarism against civilization. 
They would set back the age of free opinions, 
and free discussion, and slay men who do not be- 
lieve as they believe, and practise as they preach. 
ee Now we are in the midst of this war be- 
tween brute force and free opinions. Every 
meeting held in sympathy with the Brownists is 
a declaration in favor of the law of barbarism. 
Every Union meeting is a declaration for the 
Constitution, the Bible, and the truth. Let us 
rally around them and do battle with ideas. 
Preach them, write them, print them, spread 
them ; get men to read, think, and speak. Let 
the Word of God have free course, and it will be 
glorified. - Men will hear, and heed, and believe. 
But force begets foree. Action and reaction are 
equal and in contrary directions. If our friends 
attempt to put down the Cheevers and Phillipses 
of the North by violence, they will commit a 
terrible blunder, which is said to be worse than a 





crime. They will strengthen the hands of these 
dangerous citizens. Sympathy will be roused in 


The amount of potential ammonia in the chemi- 
cally dried peat, varies from 0.58 to 4.06 per 
cent. That is to say, one deposit contained seven 
times as much ammonia as another. The aver- 
age amount of ammonia, in the thirty-three sam- 
ples of chemically dry peat, was 2.07 per cent. 
Common barnyard manure seldom contains more 
than halfof one per cent. (0.5) of ammonia ; 
and itis an unusually good manure that contains 
one per cent. 

Prof. Johnson institutes a comparison between 
a good specimen of peat and a well-rotted farm- 
yard dung of good quality : the result shows that 
peat contains about four times as much ammonia 
(2.92), three times as much sulphuric acid (0.33), 
a little more lime (2.43), and more than twice as 
much magnesia (0.36), as the manure. On 
the other hand, the manure contains nine times 
as much potash (0.49), twice as much soda 
(0.08), fifteen times as much phosphoric acid 
(0.45), twice as much chlorine (0.02), and three 
times as much soluble silica (1.68), as the peat. 
The principal characteristie of peat is its large 
quantity of organie matter. One ton of air- 
dried peat contains five times as much organic 
matter as a ton of well-rotted barnyard manure. 

PEAT WITH MANURE. 


Oa this point, the Professor observes: ‘“ We 
see thus that peat and yard manure are excellent- 
ly adapted to go together ; each supplies the de- 
ficiency of the other. We sce, also, that peat 
requires the addition of phosphates (in the shape 
of bone-dust, or phosphatic guano) and of potash 
(as unleached wood ashes), in order to make it 
precisely equal in composition to stable manure.” 
A ton of manure contains about 9 Ibs. of phos- 
phorie acid, and 10 lbs. of potash ; a ton of peat 
a little over half a pound of phosphoric acid, and 
not quite one pound of potash, A bushel of 
ashes and 30 lbs. of bone-dust would make the 
ton of peat equal in potash and phosphates to a 
ton of manure. In other respects, so far as com- 
position is concerned, it is superior to the ma- 
nure. 

PREPARATION OF COMPOsTS. 

The following information as to the best meth- 
od of composting muck, will be of great service 
to many farmers : 

To a given quantity of stable manure, two or 
three times as much weathered ag seasoned muck 
by bulk may }« used. The mature may either 
be removed fi:m the stables, and daily mixed 
with the appre: riate amount of muck, by shov- 
eling the two tosether, at the heap, out of doors ; 
or, as some excellent farmers prefer, a trench, 
water tight, four inches deep and twenty inches 
wide, is constructed in the stable floor, immedi- 
ately behind the cattle, and every morning a 
bushel-basketful of muck is put behind each ani- 
mal. In this way the urine is perfectly absorbed 
by the muck, while the warmth of the freshly 
voided excrements so facilitates the fermentative 
process, that, according to Mr. F. Holbrook, of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., who I believe first employed 
and described this method, much more muck 
can thus be well prepared for use in the Spring, 
than by any of the ordinary modes of compost- 
ing. When the dung and muck are removed 
from the stable, they should be well intermixed, 
and as fast as the compost is prepared, it should 


| be put into a compact heap, and covered with a 


layer of muck several inches thick. It will then 
hardly require any shelter, if used in the Spring. 

‘On the farm of Mr. Pond, of Milford, Conn., 
I have a large pile of this compost, and have 
witnessed its effect as applied by that gentleman 
to a field of sixteen acres of fine gravelly or 
coarse sandy soil, which, from having a light co- 
lor and excessive porosity, had become dark, 
unctuous, and retentive of moisture, so that dur- 
ing the drouth of 1856, the crops on this field 
were , and coritinued to flourish, while on 
the contiguous land they were dried up and uear- 





ly ruined. 2 
Of the value of such composts, Prof. Johnson 


a 


says “That a well-made compost of two loads 
of muck and one of stable manure, is equal to 
three loads of the manure itself.” 
OTHER PROPERTIES OF MUCK. 

Aside from its value in furnishing food for 
plants, peat has many properties which render it 
useful in improving the texture of other hysical 
characters of soils, Of these Prof. Jbasln 
specifies the following :— 

1. Its remarkable power of absorbing end re- 
taining water, both as liquid and as vapor. 

2. Its power of absorbing ammonia. 
3. Its action in modifying the deca ie 
(animal and vegetable) bodies, ee 

4. Its effect in promoting the disintegration 
and solution of mineral matters (the stony mat- 
ters of the soil) ; and 

5. Its influence on the temperature of the soil. 


Frepine Srock.—No farmer can doubt, we 
think, that the system of stock management 
which obtains in this country, is‘a very loose one, 
if indeed it merit the title of “system.” We 
doubt if it is a system, unless it be systematic 
looseness, not to say slovenliness. No farmer 
who has not used a pencil, or kept a stock ac- 
count, knows the amount of hard cash his stock 
of cattle swindle him out of. Talking with a 
farmer the other day, who has had considerable 
experience as a stock grower, we asked him if 
his stock in the Spring, and the manure made 
during the Winter, would be likely to market at 
a price which would cover the value of the food 
given them, the labor and care bestowed upon, 
and the interest on their market value to-~dav. 
He doubted if it would, but didn’t know. We 
fear there are a good many farmers who do not 
know, much less consider the fact, yet, persist in 
Wintering and Summering stock that is a 
direct tax upon them. It is a matter to think 
about and calculate upon. A herd of cattle are 
not always profitable as manufacturers of manure 
simply. In very many instances the cash they 
would sell for would purchase, and the labor ex- 
pend in taking care of them, would prepare 
more than double their value of manure. This 
is not an extravagant assertion, especially in a 
country where manure is so little valued as here. 
There are one or two points to be considered in 
the care of stock. Unless you are a fancy breed- 
er, and sell at fancy prices, it is not profitable to 
keep any animal that is not constantly improving 
or yielding you a revenue in the shape of milk, 
or in the case of sheep, wool, or an increase of 
the flock. It is a rare good animal that pays 
the care and cost of keeping, and interest of 
market value, either by direct product or ad- 
vance in value. We do not assert there are no 
such animals, but we do assert that in proportion 
to the whole number in the Northwest, they are 
few. An animal should improve constantly—we 
speak of neat cattle—and where the point has 
been reached, beyond which the improvement 
costs more than it comes to, it is safe to sell at 
once. And that point is a nice one to discover. 
It is attracting the attention of the best breed- 
ers and feeders, in this country and elsewhere. 
Science is looking after it. How to supply an 
animal with such food, and in such quantities as 
to insure the largest amount of increase, with the 
smallest possible loss, is a matter to be sought 
out—a problem to solve. 

ey 

Hixts ror Farwers.—The white-washing of 
cattle and horse stalls, as well as the inside of 
hog cotes and heneries, not only renders them 
more healthy, but prevents the animals and fowls 
from being infested with troublesome and filthy 
vermin. Keep your stables and barns well lit- 
tered. Leaves from the woods are excellent, 
and absorb the liquid manure well, besides of 
themselves they make good manure. Nothin 
that will make good manure should be cae 
but carefully saved. Never undertake to fat an 
animal until you have first made it comfortable 
in bed and board. If you wonder why other 
people’s cattle are gentle, try the discipline of kind 
treatment on your’s, and you will soon learn the 
secret. 








Poa 
ONE TRACT MAY SAVE A SOUL. 

The life of Rev. R. Knill, published by Carters of 
this city, which we recently noticed, contains many 
interesting incidents in connection with his labors 
both in India and at St. Petersburg. The following 
occurred in India: 


“ After this, his deepened convictions of duty 
found expression in various efforts after usefulness, 
one of which he thus describes :—‘ The North Devon 
Local Militia was about to be disbanded at Barn- 
staple. The regiment consisted of one thousand 
men, who were soen to return to their families in al- 
most every parish of the North division of the 
county. Mr. Mills, with whom I had become ac- 
quainted through the Barnstaple Sunday school, 
said to me, “ What a noble opportunity, there is for 
distributing religious tracts in all the dark villages 
around! The regiment will give us a thousand 
distributors, if we can only get them conveyed to 
the men.” I said, “How can it be done?” To 
which he answered, “I have not nerve enough to 
give the tracts to the soldiers; but I will furnish 
you with the tracts, if you wil. circulate them.” 
“Agreed.” The tracts were obtained, and I set 
about my work. The men were assembled in the 
barrack-yard, waiting for the signal to deliver up 
their arms. I made my way to the Pioneers, who 
stood at the right, and said, “ Friends, will you take 
home a beautiful little book to your families?” 
They joyfully received them. I next came to the 
band. I took “Christ the only Refuge from the 
Wrath to Come,” and offered it to the master. He 
looked at me, and said, “I understand that you go 
about converting people; can you convert me ?” 
I replied, “It is not in my power to convert people ; 
but if it were, the first person I would convert, sir, 
should be Sergeant Reynolds.” “ Well,” said he, 
“that is plain enough.” “ Yes,” I added, “ and itis 
sincere too. Now, this tract may convert you, ser- 
geant; it was written by that great man, Mr. Her- 
vey, who wrote Meditations among the Tombs.” 
“ Ah,” said he, “I have read that book, and I will 
take your tract and read it too.” This was just 
what I wanted, for immediately all the musicians 
took tracts. I proceeded next to the grenadiers,. 
who were all pleased, until I came to one aew. 
andrew kind of fellow. He took the tract and held 
it up, swore at it, and asked, “Are you going to 
convert me?” I said,“ Don’t swear at the tract; 
you cannot hurt the tract, but swearing will injure 
your soul.” “Who are you?” he exclaimed. 
“Form a circle around him,” said he to his com- 
rades, “ and I will swear athim.” They didso; he 
swore fearfully, and I wept. The tears moved the 
feelings of the other men, and they said, “ Let him 
go; he means to do us good.” Sol distributed my 
thousand tracts, and left them in the care of Him 
who said, ““ My word shall not return unto Me 
void.” Many years after I had taken leave of these 
soldiers, I returned from India to my native coun- 
try, and visited Ilfracombe. ‘There I was invited to 
preach in the open air, a few miles distant. Pre- 
parations were made for my visit ; and during the 
time that I was preaching, I saw a tall, grey-headed 
man in the crowd, weeping, and a tall es | man, 
who looked like his son, standing by his side, and 
weeping also. At the conclusion of the service, 
they both came up to me, and the father said, “ Do 
you recollect giving tracts to the local militia at 
Barnstaple some years ago?” “Yes.” “Do you 
recollect anything particular of that distribution ?” 
“Yes; I recollect one of the grenadiers swore at 
mo till he made me weep.” “ Stop.” said he; “O,, 
sir, lam theman. Inever forgave myself for th 
wicked act. But I hope it has led me to repentan¢e, 
and that God has forgiven me, And now, let ‘me 
ask, will you forgive me?” It quite overcame me 
for the moment; we parted with a prayer’that we 
might meet in heaven. Is not this encourage- 
ment? May we not well say, one tract may save a 
soul ? ” 

———< ' 
Philosophers place memory in the rear of the 
head; and it seems the mine of memory lies 
there, because there men naturally dig for it, 
scratching it when they are at a loss !— Thomas 
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~~ Ohe Children at Home, 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


[We interrupt our.Sabbath School tale of 
“ Nannie Merrie” for one week, to insert an ar- 
ticle ‘especially appropriate to the New Year. 


—Eps. Evanceuisr.] 
“Ma, I wish you a Happy New Year !” 


“ Well, Susie, what do you call a Happy New 


Year?” 


“Oh, ma, to have a new wax doll, that can 


open and shut its eyes |” 


Phim angry ; bet he hasn't got any stuff in him 
to make anger out of, that’s all!” ” 

“O, well,” said Tom, “I know all that; and 
he’s a real loafer, to be sure ; but then, if I had 
plenty of time, and got tired of fun, I’d do some- 
thing else. I wouldn’t hang around the streets ; 
but I might go and sit awhile with old Chary, 
and read to her—that is, if I chose. But then 
I shouldn’t have to study, and I wonldn’t have 
to get up so early, and I wouldn’t have to do 
lots of things that I can’t help doing now. And 
then, Mother, if you had nothing to do, why, 
you could just sit still all day and read, and play 


“I know what I’d call a Happy New Year,” | 0n the piano when you chose; and you never 


said Tom, who, like all boys, was particularly 
fond of introducing his opinions to the world. 
“ Pd like to stay home from school, just to try 
it, for one whole year, in the first place. Hurra | 
wouldn’t that be nice! Then I’d like to have 
it Winter, most all the time, so that I could 
snowball, and skate, and coast ; then I’d like 
plenty of grandma’s doughnuts handy ; and then 
Yd like—oh, dear, I’d like everything, and I’d 


have everything, too, wouldn’t I? Just try me 


and see;” and Tom finished his very human ideas 
of happiness, by catching hold of Susie, and 


swinging her at arm’s length around him. 


« “Good morning, mother; a Happy New 
Year,” was heard from two who just entered the 
room. They were grown up,—a young man and 


his sister. 


“ And what, my children, is your idea of a 


Happy New Year?” 


_ “YT shouldn’t have hard work to tell what I 
think is a Happy New Year,” said Henry ; 
“only give me $50,000, and I'll tell you what it 
Here I am, working day in and 
day out, in that dark store, and only getting 
I don’t see 
the use of living, if you can’t have a good time. 
Now, there’s Fred Brown, he’s got plenty of 
money, and he always smokes the very best of 
cigars, and eats a royal dinner every day down 
town, instead of a miserable little lunch. Grand- 
ma’s doughnuts do very well once in awhile, but 
I’m tired of them. No matter; only wait till 
I’m twenty-five, and if you see me where I am 
And the 
young man flung himself into an easy-chair, and 


is tobe happy. 


$500 a-year for it. I’m tired of it. 


now, then I’m mistaken, that’s all!” 


took up a newspaper. 


“I know what sister Em would call a Happy 
New Year,” said Tom, whipping a big humming- 
top around the room ; “She wouldn’t be happy 
if she couldn’t sing hymns and go to church. 


would have any stockings to mend, nor any shirts 
to make. Mother, isn’t that the ‘one thing’ 
you meant ?” 

“T know mother can’t mean having nothing 
to do,” said Henry ; “for I've tried it, and I’d 
rather work a good deal harder than I do, and 
get less pay, than do nothing.” 

“Dear me,” said Tom jumping up, “I must 
not be sitting here all day ; I promised that I 
would go and see Sandie. Poor Sandie! I never 
saw anything like that boy in my life. Henever 
can get well, and yet he is just as happy as he 
can be. His limbs now are swollen so, that he 
cannot take a step, and he just lies there like a 
picture, he is so still and peaceful,—and I know 
he suffers great pain too. His bed is by the win- 
dow, and he says he loves to look out and see 
the boys play ball in the playground. I declare, 
he made me cry the other day, he talked to 
me so beautifully. ‘‘Tom,” said he—these were 
his very words—“ you know I was once as full of 
fun as you are, but for all that, I never was as 
happy as I have been since I was taken sick. I 
know it may seem strange to you, Tom,”—for I 
expect I looked as if I did not understand him,— 
“but it is really true. I know that a boy may be 
happy, and yet be poor, and sick, and dying.” 
These were just his words, and I never have for- 
gotten them.” 

“T know he is very happy,” said Emmy, “ for 
he talked a long time with me the other day on 
the subject ; and he said that Christ seemed very 
dear to him, and that he felt as if he had given 
himself to the Saviour, and he knew that the 
Saviour loved him ; for said he, ‘God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ ” 

“Now, you know, my children, what I meant, 
when I said that.one thing only, is really neces- 


’ 


Interesting Discovery.—A curious literary discov- 
ery was lately made in an old house; formerly a 
ortion of a religious edifice, in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land. While pulling it down, the workmen came 
upon a secret closet, or oratory, hidden in the 
thickness of the wall, and covered by the paneling 
of the adjacent room. It proved to be a place of 
deposit fora small library of the earliest Protestant 
theology of the time of the Reformation, conceal- 
ed, no doubt, when the possession of such works 
was almost sufficient to doom the owner to fire and 
fagot. Some of John Knox's writings are special- 
ly mentioned, and a “Complete Copy of the First 
nglish or Coverdale’s translation of the Bible.” 
If the latter work answers the description, the dis- 
covery will be very valuable, as no perfect copy of 
this Bible has yet been found to exist, and one, the 
title and first leaf wanting, but supplied in fac- 
simile, sold for £365, or $1800, in 1854. 


Finances of Holland.—The financial position of 
Holland is so favorable that the Government has 
undertaken to advance, without interest, a sum of 
twenty-two and a half millions of guilders, to be re- 
funded by terms, the last term at the expiration of 
six years, to several railroad companies, for the 
building of projected roads. The government has 
also resolved to undertake, without delay, the ex- 
ecution of a canal from Amsterdam to the sea, wide 
and deep enough to admit the largest vessels. It 
is expected that this last undertaking will be pro- 
ductive of very great commercial advantages. 


Miscellaneous.—The fine bronze group of St. 

George and the Dragon, by Kiss, the Prussian 
sculptor, has been purchased by the Prince Regent 
of Prussia——The Times says the shares of the 
Great Ship Company continue to decline, and there 
are rumors that some of the proprietors intend in- 
stituting proceedings in Equity, or through the 
Board’ of Trade, to obtain a full insight into its 
past management.——A Servian, named Moses 
Paitsch, has published, at Vienna, a curious little 
book, in which he advocates the use, for telegraphic 
purposes, of a new universal language entitled 
“ Pasigraphy.” The words are to be formed by 
the ordinary Arabic ciphers, employed in very in- 
genious. combinations, productive, according to 
the author, of an immense saving of time 
and trouble in the telegraphic intercourse _be- 
tween the different nations of Europe. 
A method of administering cloroform is being used 
in France, which is said to combine safety with 
convenience. The principle is that of a regular 
admission of air along with the chloroform; and 
the apparatus which secures this simultaneous ac- 
tion also prevents the excessive inhalation of the 
powerful agent employed. The Univers says it 
is intended to erect a splendid altar at Cologne, to 
contain the precious remains of Duns Scotus,the great 
champion of the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which are preserved in one of the many 
churches of that city. A.M. Richarz has given 
40,000 thalers toward the work. 


China.—Rey. J. W. Johnson, Baptist missionary 
at Hong Kong, states that the result of the last cen- 
sus taken by the Chinese authorities has been made 
public by the Russian embassy, and reaches the 
enormous figure of 412,000,000. Thus the conjec- 
tures of Dr. Bridgman and others on this subject 
are fully confirmed. 

Mr. Johnson also corroborates all the favorable 
impressions which had been made as to the relig- 
ious character of the rebel party in China. With 


model in clay or wax being obtained, it could be 
produced in casts by the commonest workmen, 
women, or children. Another advantage of papier- 
maché was its lightness and hollowness—the latter 
allowing the introduction of simple machinery for 
movement. The cheapness of good casting tri- 
umphed over the commonest carving, and the re- 
sult has been a continued improvement in German 
toys, until those of the best class may fairly be 
considered artistic models of nature, acting as ed- 
ucational agents where such agents can only be 
introduced—that is, by means of play.—Art 
Journal. 
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We shall issue, early in January, an entirely new 
work, called 


The American Christian Record, 
To which we respectfully invite attention. 


It is designed to be an authentic and complete book of reference 


on all current religious topics, and all religious évents of the year. 
It will contain an ; 


‘ 

ORIGINAL ALMANAC OF ALL IMPO } Ne INTS JRING 

ThE y, RTANT INCIDENTS DURING 

A CLASSIFIED AND STATISTICAL RECORD OF RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL ASSOCIATIONS in the United States and Europe. 


THE HISTORY, CONFESSION OF FAITH, AND PRESENT STATIS- 
TICS of each of the Religious Denominations of the Tnited States 
among which are the following : ’ 


Bapriss (i 

iptists (Regular) , 

Baptists, Prccettl) 

Baptisis, Free Communion, 
Baptists, Old School, 

Baptists, Six Principle, 
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New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) 
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Omish, 

Presbylerian, Old School, 

Presbyterian, New School, 

Presbyterian, Cumberland, 

Presbyterian, Reformed, 

Presbyterian, Associate and Asso- 
ciate Reformed, 

River Brethren, 

Schwenkfelders, 

Spiritualists, 

Crited Brethren, 

United Believers (Shakers) , 

Unitarians, Congregation, 

Universaliste. 

STATISTICS OF ALL EXISTING DENOMINATIONS in the United 
States and Europe. 

STATISTICS OF MORAL, BENEVOLENT, AXD EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS in the United States. 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS of the 
United States. 

A CLASSIFIED LIST, AND THE POSTOFFICE ADDRESS OF CLER- 
GYMEN of all Denominations in the United States, 

LIST OF LEADING CONTRIBUTORS AND TESTATORS to Religious 
and Benevolent Enterprises. 

RECORD OF DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY for the year. 

NOTABLE HELPS for understanding the Scriptures. 

DENOMINATIONS in the United States, 

DENOMINATIONS in Europe. 

RELIGIONS of Asia. 

RELIGIONS of Africa. 

MORAL TEACHERS of Mankind. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHERS of Mankind 

SACRED BOOKS of all Nations. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

MORAL REFORM SOCIETIES. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES of the United States and Europe. 

RELIGIOUS PERJODICALS of the United States. 

RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS of Europe. 

EMINENT CHRISTIANS who have died during the Year. 

DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY during tho year. 

BELIEFS OF ALL NATIONS. 
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Notice To Teachers. 


RMR SALE, A SCHOOL, very eligibly situated, within ten 

miles of Albany, easy of access, with.a rich and pleasant coun- 

try around it. Success, in hands, would not be doubtful. 

No one need apply unless prepared to make the Institution worthy 
of patronage. Address 


Hon. A. BINGHAM, 


Nassau, Rensselacr county, N. Y. 





DWTsPEPYPvsra. 

There is, perhaps, no disease which destroys the happiness and 
comfort of individuals and families, to the same extent as Dyspep- 
sta or Indigestion . 

Previously to the discovery of the 


OXYGRENATED BITTERS, 


There existed no medicine accessible to those suffering from this 
wide-spread disease, which relieved it in any marked degree. 

The power of these Bitters over the abovenamed diseases, as 
well as overall those having their origin in imperfect digestion, 
and functional diseases of the stomach, as well as Asthma and 
General Debility, is beyond all question. 


Its speedy and permanent cures of some of the severest and 
stubborn cases on record is sufficient confirmation of this fact. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM A SCHOOL TEACHER IN 
DETROIT. 


Detnorr, Mich. , June 16, 1857. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fowle & Co., Boston :—In reference to the OxyGrN- 
ATeD Brrrers, I can say, that after having the Dyspepsia for several 
months, and almost dying with pain and heaviness in my stomach, 
I was prevailed upon by a friend, who had been cured by the same 
medicine, to try a bottle of Green’s Oxygenated Bitters. Before 
using half a bottle I felt greatly relieved, and by the time I had 
used two bottles and a half I was entirely well, and still remain so. 
I know of several casee, more distressing even than my own, 
which have been entirely cured by thi# invaluable medicine ; and 
it gives me great pleasure to recommend it to any and all who may 
be suffering from this dreadful malady. . E. BACON, 

Teacher of Detroit Select School. 
None genuine unlese signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 


Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & CO., Boszoxs, and for sale by Drug- 
gists generally. 





NAMELED CHAMBER SUITES OF FURNITURE, in all colors 
and styles, wholesale and retail, at $25 and upward. Also— 
MATTRESSES and PATLLASSES. 
WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal street, 
Four doors East of Broadw ay, New York. 





AMERICAN 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Double Thread, $25. 


Warranted to perform weil. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Office 403 Broadway, New York. 


LOOEINGGLASSES, 


PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 
ETC., ¥TC. 
TRRORS for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 
and made $0 order. 
Aliso, Window Cornices, English, Freneh, and American Engray- 
ings, etc., at wholesale and retail. 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
269 Canal street (between Broadway and Centre streets) , 
formerly 440 Pear] street. 


GROVER &# BAKER'S 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 








New York, October 2ist, 1859. 
The undersigned, Ministers aad Laymen of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, having purchased and used in our families ‘GROVER 
& BAKER'S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take 
great pleasure in recormmending it as an instrument fully combin 


The Great Benefactor | of the Household. 
P. P. STEW ART’S 


FUEL SAVING AND £OMFORT PRODUCING 
Summer and Winter Air-Tight 


COOKING STOVE, 


FOR WOOD OR COAL. 
Improved in 1859 with New and Extra Large Fiues. 


The following is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 
THE STEWART STOVE: 


Ist. Durnasmrry.—tIt has been in ' 

tele pean use, in many instances, from 15 

2d. Capacrry ror WorK.—AU culinary operations 

on at the same time. In evidence of what it will on 

allude to the fact that on each of several occasions 

has been baked into bread with a single fire. 

3d. Economy mv Furt.—Se perfect in its construetion, that ds 

cost may be saved in fuel in from 2 to 8 years. 

iat woe a well, and eyed 9 
ure to produce any temperature required in kitohen, 

without interference with the cooking. 


THE STEWART STOVE 
oe the most perfect ventilated Oven of any Stove now manufac- 
ured, 


t 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Supplies hot water for bathing purposes, more economically tham 


any range. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Is furnished by all agents on a trial of three months. 


THE STEWART STOVE 


Is sold in all the principal Gities and Towns in the Union. Small 
oa Pamphiets sent free by mail, on application to the man- 
ufacturers. 


FULLER, WARREN, & CO., 
TROY, N. Y., 


J.Q. A. BUTLER, 
No. 213 Water street, New York. 


G. W. Walker, 15 Union street, Boston ; 0. Metz, Chicago ; & 
Locke, New Orleans ; G. Ellsworth & Co. , Mobile, Ala. 


WHOLESOME BREAD. 


HIOUSEKEEPERS! 
ALWAYS BUY THE BEST! 


This SALERATUS should be found in the 
culinary department of every house in this 
land. Its unquestionable purity and excel- 
lence in producing Goop Breap, must bring 
it into general use. The wide-spread reputa- 
tion it has already gained is the result of 
real merit, and shows the ability of the 
American People to discriminate in favor of 
a wholesome article. 

There are thousands of sufferers from dys- 
pepsia, decayed tecth, and other derange- 
ments of the system, brought on by the use 
of common Caustic Saleratus. It is a sad 
spectacle, too, to look upon the “ puny- 
faced child” of the present day, without 
constitution, and with its teeth all eaten 
out, and think of the cause being impurities 
in food. 

Hew much longer, good mothers, is this 
state of things to last? Ask for 


JAMES PYLE’S 


DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


which is FREE FROM EVERY IMPURITY, and a4 
harmless to the stomach as flour itself. 

If you want nice Biscuit, Cake, &., you 
ean find nothing to equal it. Tell your 
Grocer you want no other. No doubt he 
will tell you it is no better than any other, 
in order to get rid of his old stock, or some- 
thing on which he can realize — profit ; 
but persevere until you get it, an 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


And sold by 
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AMES 


| ate 


DIETETIC 


much of an extravagant and superstitious nature, 
Tae-ping-wang, the Great Peace King, as this name 
imports, and his followers, have embraced and are 


That “shining shore” is ringing in my ears all 
the. time, she sings it so much. It does very 


ing the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, case 


sary to our happiness. I trust that Sandie has of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 


chosen that good part which shall not be taken 


The readiness of unscrupulous rivals te 
imitate our labels, signifies much fm our fa- 
vor. The genuine is done up in pounds 


LIST OF GENEROUS CONTRIBUTORS to Christian Enterprises dur- 


AMES 
ing the year. 


well to sing it in Sunday school, for you expect 
to be good there ; but come to singing it all over 
the house, and it’s a little too much of a good 
thing, J think.” 


“Come, mother, now you tell us what you 


think,” said the two boys. 


“T think,” said she, “that there is but one 
thing that is really necessary to our happiness.” 
“ Now, mother, you don’t mean to try to make 


us believe that, do you?” said Henry. 


“ She can’t do it,” said Tom, “if she tries all 


day |” 
- But Emmy’s eyes were fixed upon her mother, 
with a calm, satisfied look. 


“Yes, my children, this is the truth. There 
is but one thing really necessary to our happi- 
I+do not mean to say but that a great 
many things may help to make us happy, but 
Now, 


ness, 


they are not necessary to our happiness. 
can any of you tell what that one thing is?” 


The boys looked at one another, with curious 


glances, as if trying to see the desired thing 


“(Only one thing ?” mused Tom, seating himself 


on the floor, Turk-fashion ; ‘‘ When I think I 


away from him.” 


Foreign, 


Result of the Revival in Ireland.—I do not feel pre- 
pared to give you anything like a conjecture as to 
the numerical results. Some say about a hundred 
thousand in the North have been converted. I do 
not think any one knows at present, or is compe- 
tent to say. I have no doubt the number is great. 
The influence on the churches and the ministry is 
mighty. The preaching, the social mectings, and 
the general spirit of the whole membership, is 
via There is a revived ministry and a revived 
church. I have returned from my visit to Ireland 
with impressions of the most solid kind as to the 
genuineness of the great work, with deeper sym- 
pathy with my brethren and their trials, and with 
a spirit of more earnest and continuous prayerful- 
ness for the revival of God’s great work everywhere. 
Scotland too is presenting the. most delightful 
and manifold evidence of the spread of Christ’s 
work. From her mountain sides and her lovely 
dells, from her secluded hamlets and her marts of 
commerce, the sound of awakening is heard. 
Crowded prayer-meetings, many physical prostra- 
tions in some towns, special services, and great 
numbers of awakened sinners, is the intelligence 
which reaches me from various sources. Scotland 
appears to give promise of as rich a harvest as 
Ireland. So in the North of England the work is 


now spreading fundamental and essential truths of 
divine revelation. The rebels, as is known, are in 
possession of the ancient capital, Nanking ; and in 
that city, copies of the Scriptures, or parts of them, 
are printed and circulated by millions. Morning 
and evening worship, and the use ef the Scriptures, 
are enjoined upon all the followers of this rebel 
chief, and at the close of each service the followin 
Doxology is chanted——“ We praise Thee, O God, 
our Holy Heavenly Father. We praise Thee, O 
Jesus, the world’s Saviour and Iloly Lord. We 
— Thee, O Holy Spirit, the Sacred Intelligencer. 

e praise the Threc, who, united, constitute One 
true God.” 


Scientific, 


The Forty Planets.—The existence of forty planets, 
revolving around the sun, at distances closely allied 
to each other, and differing from all the other 
planets in their diminutive size, is one of the most 
singular phenomena in our solarsystem. This fact 
appears still more striking when the orbits of all 
the known planets are considered in their proper 
proportions. It is then found that, while the orbits 
of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars are quite 
detached from each other, and the orbits of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are separated by in- 
tervals which the imagination can with difficulty 

rasp, between Mars and Jupiter is a cluster of 
yodies, whose orbits are so interlaced as to suggest 
the apprehension of frequent and inevitable colli- 


&e., &., &., &., &., &e. 

The above, only a small proportion of the subjects, is given more 
to convey an idea of the general character of the werk, than as an 
index to its voluminous contents, which will embrace everything 
of interest to intelligent religious minds. 

We believe a general record like this, to which every one might 
turn fer authentic information on all topics of current religious in- 
terest, has long been wanted, and would be found of great conven- 
jence, not only to clergymen and other church officers, but to all 
interested in the moral and religions movements of the age. It has 
been the aim of the publishers to supply this want, and in THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD to present a work which would 
enable all Christians familiarly to understand one auother’s faith, 
efforts, and strength, in which each should be able to read the past 
and present story of his particular denomination and compare it 
with that of others ; and in which all might perceive at a glance, 
first, the efforts of individual institutions, and then the result of 
their united operations throughout the entire world. 

The Record is not a work of mere dry statistics, 1¢ is written in 
a style to interest as well as inform readers, and the WHOLK relig- 
ious world, with its immense variety of beliefs, institutions, and 
energies, being presented, it cannot fail, we think, of striking read- 
ers with surprise at the variety and extent of its information, inter- 
esting them with its vast array of facts, enlarging their views of 
the Field and of individual duty, inspiring them to emulation in 
effort, and giving them a truer, more intelligent, and juster knowl- 
edge of who is with and who against them in their own and other 
lands. 

In conclusion, we venture to say that so vast an amount of varied 
information on religious subjects has never before been brought 
within the compass of a single volume. 

The American Christian Record will bea large 12mo, in clear 
Brevior type, on good paper, and neatly bound in muslin. Price, 


25. 
*,* Copies mailed, prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 
Sas AGents WANTED in all parts of the country. 


W.R.C. CLARK & MEEKER, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


Editors giving the above an insertion, and forwarding a copy of 
their paper, marked, will receive a copy of the work by mail, pre- 
paid. 





to render it, in our opinion, a Machine unsurpassed by any in the 
market, and one whieh we feel confident will give satisfaction to 
all who may purchase and use it. 
W. P. STRICKLAND, 

N. VANSAN'T, 

Rk. B. YARD, 


Cc. LAREW, 
J. C. CHATIERTON, 
W. VOORHIS, 

S. ANNESS, M. ALLISON. 

495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston; 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 
Wert Fourth street, Cincinnati. 

ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
BE SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. <@® 


eine me 


PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 
—— 

They sooth pain; they protect the chest ; they extract the coag- 
ulated impurities and soreness from the system; they impart 
strength ; they are divided in sections, and yield to the motion of 
the body ; they are porous; all impure excretions pass off, and 
they cannot become offensive, hence are freely worn four times 
longer than any other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents 
than others at 10. Where these Plasters are, Pain cannot ex- 
ist. Weak persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any af- 
fected with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You will 
then know what they are. They are a new feature in the seienee 
of medicine. All Druggiets have them. Take no other. Each 
Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp and our Signature. 

BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Rew, New York 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Universal Cough Remedy, 


YLE'S 


DIETETIC 
SALERATUS. 


halves, and quarters, with the name of 
‘“« JAMES > on each. 

DEPOT, 345 WASHINGTON STREET, 
corner Franklin street, New York. Sold by 
Grocers generally. 





Ss VAN BUREN & CO. (successors to Townsend, 

Clark & Co.,) importers and jobbers in HARDWARE AND CUT- 
LERY, 180 Broadway —_ door to Howard Hotel), New York. 
PALMER TOWNSEND, A. L. VAN BUREN. 

W. HALEY TOWNSEND. 





R. J. B. MARCHISI’S CELEBRATD UTERINE CATHOLICON, 
FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 
Climate and the sedentary habits of female life superinduces a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turns life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into universal pain. it is estimated seven-tentbs 
of all American females are suffering with some kind of disease 
peculiar to the sex. A good medicine -must be their best friend. 
When everything has been tried, the best physicians consulted, 
— spent in anguish, and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s Catholicon 
s restored health to the patient, and gladness to the fireside. 
Numerous letters testify that it is NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BEN- 


“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice, I 
rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. I re- 
main yours, &c., H. F. BENNEIT, M.D., Canandaigua, N. ¥.”’ 

Mrs. A. Morrison, Utica, N. Y., says ; ‘+ It is twelve years since I 
have realized an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I could 
not live, and I certainly did not desire to. . . . ITamcured— 
am WELL again. I cannot say enough for this Catholicon.” 

‘‘ T have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 
the most astonishing success. 

‘“* B. O. BATLIN, M.D., Marysville, Obio. 

** Daughters, wives, and mothers! this medicine is a tried and 
tested thing. It willcure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skilful French phy- 
sician, and the first to apply the name of Catholicon. Beware of 
imitations. A pamphlet, with symy , treatment, letters, &., 
sent gratis by mail, or delivered by agents. It is sold in OBt 
every town, or scent by express. Price, $1 50 per bottle, or three 
bottles for $4. Do not confound Dr. Marchisi with any other man. 
Address Barnes & Park, General Agents, 13 and 15 Park Row, 


N. Y. 
J. B. MARCHIST, M.D. 





FOR ALL LUNG COMPLAINTS, 


AND THE JUSTLY ORLEBRATED 


spreading, and in the South there are signs. Upon 
many churches the blessing is descending.—Cor- 
respondence of the Chronicle. 





sion. These forty small planets sustain to each 


have got hold of it, then something else comes other, as appears by their orbits, a relation differ- 


right into my mind, that I want more than I do 


the other thing. Well, I'll give it up!” 


Henry remained silent, for he had a suspicion 
of the truth, and did not care to acknowledge it. 
I don’t think you mean money,” said Tom, 


“‘for I’m sure I’ve-seen plenty of rich people tha 
did not seem very happy. 


at all; and the other day, when I ran agains 


him by accident, he snapped and swore at me as 


if I were a dog. For my part, I don’t want 
money, if I can’t have a good disposition along 
with it ; and then everybody knows that he gets 
drunk every little while, and abuses his mother 


and sisters at home.” 


“Ts that so, Henry?” said his mother, “and 


is he your intimate friend ?” 


“Well, Mother, I know he does wrong, but 
then, you see, Fred does just as he likes ; and he 
thinks he has got plenty of money, so he spends 
But then, Mother, I would not 


it pretty fast. 
do so.” 


“O,no!” said Tom; “ Henry would try and 
He’s got 
money enough, and I guess he keeps it safe 
enough, too. If he isn’t the meanest man that 
I'd rather be as poor as old Chary, 


be like old Squire Grab, I suppose. 


ever I saw ! 
and feel happy, than be as stingy as he is, an 
look as sour. 
ming top went spinning around the room. 


“ But,” said Henry, “I don’t see why we can’t 


low, that because a fellow is rich, he’s got to get 


drunk, and be stingy or cross, does it?” 


“No,” said his mother ; “but then, my son, 
you will agree that money, alone, will not give 


true happiness.” 
“ Well, I suppose so,—yes,” 
rather hesitatingly. 


“So” said Tom, “ it is very certain that mo- 
ney is not Mother’s “‘one thing” to make true 
happiness. Hallo! I’ve got it! Mother means 
not having anything to do, but just having fun 
all day long, and playing tricks with the boys. 


Wouldn’t that be first-rate ?” 


“There you're out, Master Tom,” said Henry. 
“You'd look ‘pretty spending your life doing no- 
thing but making a buffoon of yourself. I should 
think you’d only want one look at Biii Price to 
make you sick of such things. If there is ever 


= 


every song, 
and two 


Now, Henry, you 
talk about Fred Browa, as if you would be hap- 
py if you had all his money; but I’m sure I’ve 
seen Fred Brown when he did not seem happy 


That I would!” and Tom’s hum- 


said Henry, 


a‘negro concert, Bill is there, and he can sing 
: ng and tell every joke that’s about. 
There isn’t a fire anywhere, but Bill is there ; 
ge can’t fight, but he must stand and 
look on, Joking, and playing billiards, and ca- 
-Topsing, are his life. To be eure, you can’t make 


The Presbyterian Church and the Irish Revival. A 
correspondent of the Jndependent corrects a state- 
ment in that paper of November 10th, that the re- 
vival originated outside of the agencies of the Pres- 
byterian Church. “ You musthave been sadly mis- 
informed before you could have written this. The 
revival began in the Presbyterian Church, was car- 
ried on in the Presbyterian Church, and continues in 
the Presbyterian Church to this day. Other de- 
nominations have shared in its effects, certainly ; 
but in all Ulster and in all England the revival is 
inseparably connected with Presbyterian agencies. 
t I feel at liberty to speak unhesitatingly on these 
‘| points, because [am a disinterested party. I am 
no Presbyterian, nor do I ever mean to be; but I 
love Christians everywhere—and having had op- 
portunity to judge of the Christian worth of some 
of these Belfast Presbyterians, I do not like to see 
them wronged, especially by my friends in America.” 


Professor Finney.— The Christian News, the organ 
of the Evangelical Union, of Scotland, contains an 
account of the labors of Mr. Finney in Edinburgh, 
in connection chiefly with the congregation of Rev. 
John Kirk. The attendance at his week evening 
meeting, is from 400 to 450, and on Sabbath, from 
1,200 to 1,800. It would seem from all accounts 
that the orthodox bodies stand rather shy of Pro- 
fessor Finney and his lady. Few or no invitations 
are given by the other sects, and thus he is becom- 
ing identified in his labors, doctrines, and methods 
of instruction with the “ Morisonian ” body. 


England.—It is in contemplation to establish 
a direct service of steamers between Ireland 
and France. An Irish Company would undertake 
the line. Cherbourg is talked of as the starting 
point. Mr. Roebuck had been making a character- 
istic speech at a meeting at Bath. In the course 
of his remarks he charged the Prince de Joinville 
with abusing the hospitalitics of England by pre- 
paring plans of the Southern coast and drawing 
up a scheme of attack. The Prince writes to the 
newspapers, and declares Mr. Roebuck’s assertions 
entirely devoid of foundation. 


Death of De Quincey— Two of Mr. De Quincey’s 
daughters were with him at the time of his death. 
The n says that almost to the very lasthis 

receptions were as vivid, and his interest in 
Eoveieien and affairs as keen as ever. 


A Christian King.—The King of Hanover is afflict- 
ed with blindness, but we are pleased to learn from 
the News of the Churches that “ the eyes of his un- 
derstanding have for years past been enlightened ;” 
that he is not only a believer in the Lord Jesus, 
but a confessor of his name, and neither ashamed 
to own himself a disciple, nor to defend the cause 
of his Lord, before high and low. On the occasion 
of the laying of the cornerstone of a new church 
in his capital, he made some remarks which indi- 
cated a heart experienced in spiritual things. He 
said in concluding : 

“ Furthermore I entreat the Almighty to permit 
that the pure Gospel of His dear Son may be trans- 
mitted from this church to all heathen lands, it be- 
ing my besire and resolve, that henceforth all 
Hanoverian missionaries shall receive ordination 
within the walls of this Christ Church, which may 
thus become a well of salvation, not only to its own 
congregation, but to the nations of the farthest 
regions of the globe.” 

China and Japan—From J we learn that the 
Japanese ymsee f Extrao to the United 
States is to embark en board the Powhatan on the 
22d of February next. The Romish Pr da 
has received from Cochin China, that per- 
secutions and ill-treatment of the missionaries have 
again taken place there. 


t 
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have money and other things too. It don’t fol- 





ent from that of the other members of the solar 
system. There is also a family likeness running 
through the entire group, which has suggested the 
idea of a common origin—the theory being that 
they originally constituted a single planet, which 
had been broken into fragments by the operation 
of some internal force. In support of this view, it is 
urged that, if the earth should be broken into frag- 
ments by the operation of some internal force—such, 
for example, as that which causes the eruption 
of a volcano—the fragments might be projected in 
various directions, and with very casei cclentiied : 
but each would describe an ellipse, of which the sun 
would occupy one of the foci—if the extreme, but 
possible case,be excepted of a fragment projected 
with such velocity as to carry it beyond the limit 
of the sun’s attraction—and these ellipses would 
all have a common point of intersection. 


Silver.—Half a century ago, the annual produc- 
tion of silver, so much as comes to the use of At- 
lantic nations, was estimated at $39,500,000; with 
no material deviation in the average in the mean- 
time, the annual yield is now $44,000,000. Silver 
is flowing to. the East with great rapidity. M. 
Chevalier, in his recent work, states the fullowing 
facts: From the books of an English navigation 
company, it appears that in 1856, this company 
carried direct from England to Asia $60,000,000, 
and in 1857, $84,000,000 in silver. In 1851, the 
quantity shipped through the same channel was 
only $8,500,000. There was sent to the East from 
the Mediterranean ports in 1856, $10,000,000. It 
goes Eastward through many other channels, but 
the two items given above for 1857 amount to 
more than double the annual supply that comes to 
our part of the world. The Chinese and all the 
barbarous nations of Asia demand silver. In the 
British Empire of India, silver alone is the legal 
tender; and a new market is now opened for the 
same metalin Japan. How extensive a market 
this last will prove to be, canxot yet be known; 
but the Japanese will aid in draining silver from 
Europe to the extent of whatever gold they now 
possess.— American Merchant. 


Lake Superior Copper.—We learn from the Lake 
Supericr Miner that the shipments of the several 
mines from the port of Octonagon, for the year 
1859, amounted to 2,663 tons, showing a decrease 
of 13 tons in the aggregate shipments of last. The 
main falling off is in the Minnesota, which last year 
shipped 1,911 tons, and this year 1,664 tons; yet 
her loss of 247 tons is nearly compensated by the 
= in product of National and Rockland—the 

rmer shipping 140, and the latter 104 tons, over 
their exports in 1858. 

German Toys.—It is not generally known how ex- 
tensive the manufacture of children’s toys in Ger- 
many become, nor the full amount of care and 
attention that is bestowed on their construction. 
The best come from one district, Sonneberg, in 
Saxe Meiningen; and the principal manufacturer 
there is Adolph Fleischmann, whose works in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 excited much attention. 
In the Southeastern district of the old Thuringian 
forest are numbers who live by the ingenious 
trade ; and the hereditary duke, fully aware of the 
importance of its mercantile improvement, has 
founded and fitted out schools for the better in- 
struction of the workmen, gathering for their use 
books, prints, and models. The workmen are gen- 
erally bred to the trade ; sons improve on fathers’ 
work, and, as in othér factories, it is found that 
some have exclusive ability in a particular branch 
of manufacture only—a iar native facility 
which, in so large a factory, can be exclusively de- 
voted to its own bias. The use of papier-maché 
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WEBSTER’S 
PICTORIAL DICTIONARY 


FORMS AN APPROPRIATE 


GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The eighty pages of illustrations, comparable in fineness to those 
of bank notes, are worth the price of the book.—Christian Herald. 
Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


J, & C. BERRIAN, 
No. 6O1 Broadway, 


Importers and Dealers in House-Furnishing Hardware, are now of- 
fering, at very low prices : 


CUTLERY 
with Ivory, Pearl, and Silver-Plated Handles, &c. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Plated Castors, Cake Baskets, Tea-Sets, Urns, Meat and Vegetable 
Dishes and Covers, Trays, Waiters, &c., from the best makers of 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and America. 


JAPANNED WARE. 


Japanned Tea-Trays, in sets and singly, of every description and 

quality. English Planished and Japanned Tin Wares. 
ALSO: 
Fine Steel Fire Sets and Standards, Fenders for the Nursery and 
Parlor, Andirons, &c., &c. Brass and Copper Coal Scuttles, Coal 
Vases, Plate Warmers, Radiators, &c. Cooking Utensils of every 
description. 
WOOD, WILLOW, AND CANE GOODS ; 

Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, &c. Also, a great variety of Fan- 
cy Goods suitable for Presents. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent to any address. 








Pure Grape Wines, 
FOR SACRAMENTAL AND MEDICINAL USES. 


Ts subscriber continues to make, from native Isabella and 
Catawba Grapes, and has constantly on hand for salo, Wines 
which may be relied on as strictly pure, samples of which bave 
been kept from 15 to 20 years, improving by age. This wine has 
Teceived the approbation of the religious public many years for 
Communion purposes, and of Physicians and others desiring pure 
Wine for medicinal use. For sale by Israel Minor & @o. , Druggiste, 
214 Fulton street, N. Y.; A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Wihliam and 
Fulton streets, N. Y.; French & Riehards, Philadelphia ; Halsy & 
King, 168 Clark street, Chicago, Ill.: and’ by the subscriber, at 
Washington Villa, Orange county, N. Y. 
JOHN JAQUES. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.] 

THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have constantly on band 
an assortment of their superior Church, Aeademy, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with ‘* Mencely’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,’’ Toiiing Hammer, Clapper Springs, etc., making 
complete hangings, ready for ringing. All belis warranted. For 
further information apply to 

is MENEELY’S SONS, Agente, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


466 Within the Reach of All!! 466 


Decidedly the cheapest and most elegant are by the late manu- 
factress of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, &c. 


Miss Tamzan Richards’ Improved Hair Resto- 
rative, and Improved Hair Dressing. 


YE NOR STAIN! But gradually restore 
‘ul Color and 











Bunions, Cuts, Burns, Frosted Feet, &c. 
Give them a trial. Principal Depot 466 Canal street, N.Y. 


TOLU ATTODYNE, 


THE GREAT NEURALGIC REMEDY. 
AND ADAPTED TO ALL NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


These valuable and reliable preparations are now being intro- 
duced through the country, based on a solemn declaration, that 
their character as remedies shall not be compromised to the least 
want of confidence, and we ask all to procure and read our Circu- 
lars, to be found with all dealers. If more than we give in reliable 
testimonial, or in price (which is within reach of ail), is wanted 
we confess it beyond our power to produce it. We ask all to read 
Circulars, and then we court the severest investigation. 


J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., 


7 and § Commercial Wharf, Sole Agents for Boston. 


GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water street, 


Sole Agont for New York, under the special supervision of 


JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Pharmaceutist. 
BARNES & PARK, and F. C. WELLS & CO., 


Special Ageats for New York. 


Alzo, by the usual wholesale dealers in Boston, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York, &., &c. 


SANFORD’S 


LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 


It is compounded entlrely from Guims, and 

has bevome an established fact, a Suundard Medicine, known 
and approved by all that) 
sorted ta with confidence in} 


i 
is recommended. | Fo 


It has eured thonsands’ 
who had given up ali hopes 
unsotlcited certificates in my 

‘The dose must be adapted) 
todividual taking it, and us-| 
act gently on the Bowels. | 

Let the dictates of your, 
use of the LIVER IN-| 
wileure Liver Come| 
uummer Com | plaints, Dysente- 
vy, Dropsy, Sour! Stomach, Habitual 
Costiveness, Chol- le, Cholera, Chole- 
ra Morbus, Cholera infantum, Flatu- 
lence, Jaundice, Female Wi cakness- 
ca, and may be used suc- cessfuliy a sa me 
vy Family Medl- cine, Itwillcure SIC 
HMEADACHE, (a5, gy | thousands can testify.) in 
twenty minutes, if; jtwo or three Tc" - 
spoonfuls arc a jen at commencement 


tack. 
atta \giwing thelr tesitin< 
i 





have used it, and is now re- 
all the discases for which it 


within the last two years 
of relief, as the numerous 
| possession show. 
to the temperament of the 
ed in such quantities aa to 
judgment gnide you in the 
VIGORATOR, and 
plaints, Billous At- 
{Chronic Diarrhoea, 





Att who use it are 
in kis favor. | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WIT 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLO\ 
BOTH TOGETHER, 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
— ALSO, — 


SANFORD’S 


CATHARTIC PILLS, 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any elimate. 
-} 2 thartic PILI, isa gen- 
The Famity Cs which the waptiohas “haa 


Cathartie 
Oe tak amie than twenty years. 


used in his practice more 
p stantly iveressingy demand from those who 
ees Renn and the satisfaction which 


havelong usedthe PILLS 
all express in regard to their use, has induced me lo place 
them within the reach of all. | 
The Profession wel! know 
on different portions of the 
Vie FAMILY CA-| 
has, with due reference to! 
heen compounded from a} 
table Extracts, whieh ret! 
alimentary canal, and are} 
es where a Gutharilc is) 
rangements of the 
ness, Pains in the 
Costiveness, ain 
the whole 


‘that different Cathartics act 
bowels 


THARTIC PI 

this well established ys 

o variety of the purest Vege- 
alike On every part of the 


good aud safe in al! cas- 
h as 


Roper, Mert 
omac Sleepi- 
k_ ands Lotte. 
and Sereness over 
¥. from. sudden cold, which 
frequently, if negleeted, end in a long course of Fe- 
pa Ay ss of Appe-| tite, a Creeping Sen- 

rer} the bod enflese- 
NCSS, dache, or webghtin ¢ je heat 


ca 
al Inflam matory! a Diseases, | ‘orm i 
eumatiom, a grei 


Childven or Adylt¢ 
Purtfier of the Bh. and many diseases to whic 
to mention in this adverv« 
ment. Dose. 1 eh ane 
The Liver Invigor 
thartle Pills a tented br 


flesh is heir, too numerous 
sold wholesale by 
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{s genesally, aa 
towns, 


DIMES. 
Sed by Drogels's gona 
g° 


are ret 
the Trade fn all the lar; 


5. T. W. SANFORD, M. D.. " 
nulinetarer and 
335 Broadway, New York.” 





Bellement, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 


\HIS Town is situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs due 
East a distance of four miles, and making the turn at St. Joseph, 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle- 
mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry on 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is com- 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
— = Bellemont can now be mace in SIXTY HOURS, all the way 

y rail. 

This town must necessarily become the distributing point for a 
very large extent of the two TerriG@ries, including the Gold Regions. 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are already 
erected and fliled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in . Lots can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value every day. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in grading the streets 
and completing one of the best stone levees on the whole length of 


the Missouri river. 
JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, President. 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr. , Secretary. 


Any information regarding the above 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on appl 
wise, to W 


int, or for the purchase 
tion, by letter or other- 


No. 40 Murray street, New York. 


The most Economical, Durable, Convenient, 
and Perfect Cooking Stove, 


THE ECONOMIST, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SAND OVEN. 


Ist. It will last twenty years with occasional repairs. 

2nd. It will do more work with half the amount of fuel than ang 
Range, and at the same time heat as much water fur the Bathroom 
or Laundry. 

8d. It will bake more flour into bread with a single fire than any 
other Stove, because it is superior in all respects, and bas an Ovea 
one-third larger. 


THE ECONOMIST 


is the most perfectly-made Stove in the world, has the thickest 
plates, and combines all the desirable improvements. 


The Sand Oven 


is oped gaining in favor. No Oven made solely of Iron can bake 
Pork and Beans, Corn Bread, Pumpkin Pies, or any of those things 
which are generally so unsatisfactorily done, equal to the Sand 
oe. Z rivals the be ae ane Brick Oven. 

is Stove is extensively sold in thirty-one States and i 
and is becoming a ‘ Household World.” engersie 


MANUPACTURED BY 


W. & J. Treadwell, Perry & Norton, 


ALBANY, N. y¥. 


MOTHERS. 


In presenting you with DR. EATON’S INFANTILE CORDIAL, we 
desire to state its superiority over every nostrum that nuree or 
quack has heretofore offered you. 

First—lIt is the preparation of a regular physician, who is well 
qualified, from much experience in imfantile complaints, to pre- 
scribe for them. Secondly—It is entirely free from par ie or 
opiate ef any kind, and consequently relieves by remoy the 
suffering of your child, instead of deadening its sensibilities, 
Thirdly—tIt is put up with great care, as a comparison of it with 
any other article for infantile complaints will show ; the very 
roots from which it is distilled being dug from the forests under 
the direction of Dr. Eaton, many of them by his own hands. 
Fourthly—It is perfectly barmicss, and cannot injure the most 
delicate infant,and is a certain cure and relief in all the fol- 
lowing cases, which is ite chief merit over every other prepara- 


tion, viz: 
one ALL COMPLAINTS A’ : such as DYS- 


TEETHING 
‘TERY, COLIC, &c. ; also, for soften ieving 
pain, For regulating the bowels it is unequalled Par Oole 

For CROUP, the most fatal and trying of 








— it ms ie 
iseases, it can be relied on with perfect confidence ; and being & 
powerful anti-spasmodic in all cases of convulsions or fits, we 
earnestly recommenti you to loge tio time in procuring it. Lastiy— 
It costs 0. much more than other preparations ef the kind, 

we cannot afford such long advertisements as can those whose 
whole expense is their advertising ; for the samo reason, it com- 


rapped around each bottle t be strictly 
Price 26 cents per bottle or) 





Sold by CHURCH & DUPONT, 
4 Be tee Lao, toe Fork, 
Aud by all respectable Druggists thronghout the country 
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* Revival Intelligence.—We are glad again to notice 
the multiplication of revivals in different parts of 
the country., The Presbyterian church at West 
Greenwood, Pa., had an accession of some twenty- 
one on profession of faith at a recent communion. 
We have already noticed an extensive work of 
grace in the Female Seminary at Greensboro’, 
N.C. 

In the neighborhood of the Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., a revival has just manifested itself. It 
prevails extensively among the young people of 
the Sabbath schools there. Recently, fifteen were 
added to Rev. Mr. Howell's church, and many 
others are awakened, and inquiring the way of 
life. Also at Belvidere, Bethlehem and Baptist- 
town, New Jersey, the Spirit is moving on the 
hearts of the people. At Bethlehem, the Baptist 
minister has baptized into the fellowship of the 
Church twenty-one persons, twelve of whom are 
heads of families. 

A gentleman (a physician) recently spoke ina 
Prayer Meeting in Philadelphia (says the Christian 
Observer), of the influence of the meeting in Bel- 
videre and through the country. God is answer- 
ing*prayer.' They had a Union Prayer-Meeting in 
Belvidere, which had been well sustained. The 
speaker gave an account of a very interesting 
Prayer-Meeting held by the little boys in Belvidere. 
A short time ago, he said, a little boy about twelve 
years old, called on him, and asked him if he 
would permit the boys to have a meeting in his 

. Office. Dr. P. inquired the object of the meeting. 
The lad said, they wished to have a Prayer-Meet- 
ing there. On Saturday evening, though the rain 
was pouring down in torrents, to the surprise of 
Dr. P., the boy came, without an umbrella or over- 
coat, and asked if the office was open. Soon there 
were twenty boys assembled. After spending two 
hours in prayer and other exercises, Dr. P. sug- 
gested that it might be proper to close their meet- 
ing—or their parents might feel some concern for 
them. They expressed a wish to have other exer- 
cises in a more private way first, for which leave 
‘was readily granted. On inquiry, Dr. P. learned 
that six of these boys had been in’ the habit of 
meeting and spending an hour in prayer under a 

oak tree /—What an example !—a meeting of 
gix little boys, on cold wintry evenings, in the 
open air, under the spreading branches of an oak, 
for prayer ! 

It is also reported that increasing interest attends 
the preaching of Mr. Guinness in Philadelphia. It 
was stated in the noonday prayer-meeting, last 
week, that very many sinners are convicted, and 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. Most 
of the services are held in Dr. Wylie’s church. 
On one occasion, at the close of the sermon, when 
an invitation was given for all who were anxious 
about their souls to remain, and the request was 
made particularly that none others should remain, 
_ the body of the church was nearly filled with such 
inquirers, Other places in the city seem to be 
waiting for the blessing. Several of the churches 
in Boston are also ina revived state. Within the 
past week, two sailors have been converted at 

Globe Hall Meeting in Boston. 


At Alexandria, Va.,a writer, after referring to 
the ordination and installation of Rev. James Tur- 
ner Lefturch over the Presbyterian church as of 
hopeful promise, records the addition of twenty- 
three or four members as the result of a series of 
meetings, commencing just before the abovenamed 
exercises, and continuing for some two or three 
‘weeks. Among the number was to be seen the 
Sabbath school scholar and the man of sixty years. 

At Ewchlia, Chester county, Pa.,a Baptist writer 
says: “Twenty-five have been baptized and twen- 
ty-seven added to our number; and never have I 
‘witnessed a brighter set of converts than they are. 
They are ready to stand up for Jesus under any cir- 
cumstances, and give reason for the hope that is in 
them. It seemed like heaven on earth te meet 
with them and hear them sing, and pray, and talk 
of the love of Jesus, praising Him for what He has 
done for them.” At Abington, in the same State, 
ten have been baptized and others are waiting. 
The Methodist papers contain a considerable num- 
ber of revival accounts. Some forty have been 
converted at Litchfield Centre, N. Y. 


At Mt. Bethel, Tenn., some forty-five persons 
have professed a hope in Christ. During the last 
two months, as we see it stated, fifty-one persons 
united with the Presbyterian church, and sixty- 
four with other churches in Fulton, Mo. 

The revival spirit is also spreading and at work 
with renewed energy in Europe. No less than 
twenty daily prayer-meetings have been established 
in different parts of London, and forty more are 
held weekly. Every day witnessef conversions. 
Christians in England and Scotland are encouraged 
to pray, by the work of Goi in this country, and 
by the wonderful awakening in Ireland. France is 
beginning to share in the great revival of the 
times. The news of the American revival made a 
deep ion on some Christians, and in return, 
in answer to prayer, the Spirit is descending, and 
many, souls have been recently converted. The 
work of grace, at last accounts, was on the in- 
crease. 


Rochester, N. Y—We learn that the new “ West 
Avenue Chapel” was dedicated on Sunday last at 
S o'clock P. M. The erection of this edifice has 
been a joint effort of the Central Presbyterian 
charch (Rev. F. F. Ellinwood’s), and certain indi- 
viduals, resident at the “ West End,” who have for 
some time past stood in readiness to assist any 
evangelical church which would build and respon- 
sibly sustain a place of religious worship in that 
part of the city. A church organization will be 
formed as soon as there is a prospect of the enter- 
prise becoming self-sustaining. For the present, 


both of wealth and moderate means, have gener- 
ously contributed according to their ability.” Itis 
@ neat and commodious structure. The same paper 
of Friday last says: “The number of Sabbath 
school children, teachers, and friends, assembled at 
the Brick church yesterday afternoon, could scarce- 
ly have fallen short of five hundred, and the occa- 
sion was marked by peculiar interest. The festival 
was given in aid of the missionary cause. Each 
class furnished a contribution. The exercises took 
place in the body of the church, and afterward 
there was an adjournment to the schoolroom, where 
refreshments were liberally supplied.” 
—_—_s—__——_—— 

Religious, Personal, Literary, &c.—One of the most ef- 
fective means of doing good, says a contemporary, is 
the circulation of a well-conducted religious news- 
paper. The paper always contains much reading 
matter,and it comes fifty-twotimesina year. Itis fill- 
ed with information belonging to time and immortali- 
ty. Ittreats of Christian doctrine, experience, and 
practice. It keeps a family well-informed of all 
important affairs in their own Church ; and of lead- 
ing facts in regard to other Churches; and of the 
doings of civil government which are of general in- 
terest; and of the affairs of the nations of the earth. 
Without such a paper, no family can be well-inform- 


Beyond all other kinds of printed matter, of modern 
origin, the newspaper has a value. It will beread. 
And it will awake thought, and it will evoke conver- 
sation. Tur Evancetist we endeavor to make, as 
nearly as possible, just what a religious journal 
should be. Its habitual readers will be lovers of 
sound doctrine, without bigotry; and _intelli- 
gent, liberal-minded Christians, without latitudi- 
narianism.——A member of the late Dr. James W. 
Alexander’s church, New York, anonymously sent 
180 sets of Dr. Alexander’s works (each set consist- 
ing of-one set of his “ Discourses,” one of his “Con- 
solation,” and one. cf his “Sacramental Discour- 
ses”) to the Princeton Theological Students, as a 
Christmas gift———There is very much discussion 
among us upon the subject of religion which is on 
the surface. The doctrine of Eternal Punishment is 
handled in such a way as to make it evident that 
the writers have never inquired into the nature of 
punishment, and the necessary or retributive relation 
of punishment to sin and guilt. In the same man- 
ner, the Atonement is considered, and a theory 
sought for, when the subject requires a definite view 
of the grounds of penalty, of the relation of the moral 
attributes of Cod to His Will, and of their relation 
to each other. Some of our older writers may well 
become our models in thoroughness. Owen under- 
stood where the seeds of theology are, whan he set 
himself to write a special treatise on the nature of 
Divine Justice ——The Old School Banner and Ad- 
vocate says: “ This journal was the first to take ex- 
ception to the theory of the Church as presented by 
Dr. Thornwell in the last General Assembly. But 
the view we then took of the matter has been adopt- 
ed in every Presbytery and Synod in which the 
subject has been introduced, and they have been 
many. Even the Synod of Kentucky has declared 
itself against the Thornwell idea."——In view of the 
distracted state of public oyu.ion, and the excited 
feelings in the South, and in Congress, Christians 
should earnestly pray to God to give wisdom to the 
members of the National Legislature, and to all 
others in authority. Our only security as a nation, 
even from ourselves, is in God. If we commit our 
cause into His hands, we may calmly wait the result, 
assured that He will overrule all so.as to promote 
His own glory and our good, if we be His people. 
That is all we should desire——Rev. John G. Fee, 
a native of Kentucky, has sent a letter of explana- 
tion and defence to the citizens of Madison county, 
Ky., who had warned him out of the State on account 
of his anti-slavery opinions ; but the people were not 
conciliated, and at a subsequent meeting they ap- 
pointed a committee to see that Mr. Fee, and one of 
his associates, J. A. R. Rogers, should leave the 
State within ten days———Rev. J. L. Hatch, excom- 
municated from Dr. Cheever’s church, New York, 
for holding the Sabbath as a sort of holiday, made 
an effort to get his case reconsidered by an exparte 
council,a few days since. Of forty or more church- 
es in New York and vicinity invited, only three or 
four were represented, and they would not under- 
take the matter——Mrs. Judith A. W. Rice, of Rich- 
mond, Missouri, has donated fifty dollars to the 
Charlottesville (United Synod) Theological Seminary. 
——Of the labors of Mr. Guinness, the Philadelphia 
Presbylerian says : “We by no means regard him 
as a great preacher, or as a brilliant one, but he is 
certainly a most earnest laborer in his Master's cause. 
His heart is thoroughly enlisted in winning souls to 
Christ, and for that he seems to live. For weeks 
past he has preached every night, often also in the 
afternoon, as well as three times on the Sabbath, 
whilst much of the day is occupied in conversing 
with the anxious. In many things he reminds us of 
Dr. Nettleton. He does not desire singing after the 
sermon, and frequently requests that the congrega- 
tion will disperse without speaking a word. In 
some cases where the music has not suited him, he 
has ventured to take things somewhat into his own 
hands, by reading out two lines of the hymn at a 
time, and requesting the congregation to sing ; and 
we must say that the success has been so eminently 
edifying, that we almost wonder that from that mo- 
ment this was not adoped as the permanent style 
for that part of the service. We should at least 
think that congregational singing would be regarded 
thenceforth as indispensable. We think we are 
fully warranted in saying that there is a very cheer- 
ing revival in progress at present under Mr. Guin- 
ness’s preaching, among persons who to some extent 
have not before been in the habit of attending 
Church.”———The Troy Whig says, that during the 
services at the Session Room of the Sixth street 
Presbyterian church of that city, Wednesday even- 
ing, the pastor, Mr. Duryea, stated that he wished 
to say a word upon a subject which he could not 
consistently present on the Sabbath day. It was 
well known that Mr. Curtis had been engaged to 
deliver a lecture before the Literary Association of 
that city, upon “ Modern Infidelity”—in which he 
uttered the most rank infidel sentiments. He thought 
such a lecture ought not to be delivered without a 
protest from this church, even if no other Christian 
congregation wouldor dare joininit. if Mr. Curtis 
would not change his subject, or if the Association 
would not throw Mr. Curtis overboard, then that 
Society itself should be thrown overboard. He 
hoped the church would take some action in the 


matter. 
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Carmine Street Church__The Pastor, Rev. T. 8. 
Hastings, gave the more important statistics of 
this church, before commencing his discourse on 
Sabbath morning last. During 1859 there had 
been 27 additions; the year previous 106; in 1857, 
46; and in 1856,30. Nineteen dismissions had 
occurred during 1859. $2,200 and upwards had 
been given to benevolent objects, aside from spec- 
ial collections the past year. The denominational 
collections asked for had been more than met. He 
made no allusion to his own labors. 


Sherburne, N. ¥.—There are indications of 
religious interest. inthis place. Rev. O. Parker is 
preaching in the First Congregational church at 
Sherbourne. 





ed. With it, no household can grow up ignorant. | — 


The Central Christian Herald.—Rev. C. E. Babb, the 
principal editor of our able and useful Church paper 
in Cincinnati, the property of the Synods of Ohio, 
Indiana, Cincinnati, and Wabash, after seven years 
of incessant labor, amid alternate hope and fear, is 
now encouraged to take a more cheerful view for 
the future. The Herald says: 

The history of these seven years, 28 we view them 
to-day, seems to consist of a succession of special 
providences; and we desire to acknowledge the 
goodness of our Heavenly Father, and to give Him 
all the honor and praise for what has been done for 
the paper, and throngh it. Next to God, or rather 
under him, we have been sustained by the cheering 
words and cheerful codéperation of our brethren. 
Without their voluntary and gratuitous aid-in get- 
ting and keeping subscribers, we could not haye 
sustained the business department; and without 
fheir contributions to our columns, we could not 
have kept up the interest of the paper as a home 
organ. The Heraid in its present position and pros- 
pects, is the foster child of a score or two of minis- 
ters and laymen who have “ done what they could” 
for it. If all our ministers and laymen had imitated 
the faithful few, we would have to-day a paper equal 
in size and value to any in theland. Wehope that 
those who have been in labors so abundant hither- 
to, will not grow weary in well-doing, and that those 
who have waited until now, will begin the new 
week {of years), determined that it shall not be their 
fault ifthe paper does not become speedily the best 
sustained, and the best every way in our Church. 
We have a debt to pay—a debt incurred 
by trying to give our patrons a paper worth $2 00 
for $1 50. As soon as that debt is paid, we can 
enlarge our sheet, and add in other ways to the in- 
terest and value of the paper. 

We should be glad to notice a still further appre- 
ciation of all our papers on the part of the members 
and families of the Church. There is room for them 
allto enjoy an increase of their present circulation 
and consequent influence by at least fourfold, and 
that within our own communion. We trust our 
Western neighbor will be placed on a firm basis— 
especially before it enlarges, for that is an expen- 
sive operation. 
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School Booke.—This subject, to which we have 
before alluded, is thus treated by the Central Pres- 
byterian. “There is an evil in our schools that 
seems to be on the increase, and that threatens to 
be a serious one in some respects. It is the multi- 
plication and change of text-books. Formerly, 
when as good scholars were made as now, the text- 
books of the father and older brother descended 
to the next generation of students, and answered 
their purpose very well. But now the books of 
one year are obsolete the next, and those of one 
school utterly useless in another.’ Every session 
brings with it a long list of new books, and if not 
new. works, they are new editions of the same 
works, so as to be at least something new to be 
bought. Every parent of several children could 
set up a small bookstore with discarded text-books 
that are often hardly soiled with use. This be- 
comes a serious tax on persons in humble circum- 
stances, and an inconvenience and annoyance to all 
concerned. The causes of this evil are various, 
and we will not discuss them, but the evil is one 
that is becoming so burdensome that we only ex- 
press the feeling of many parents when we say it 
is high time that it was corrected.” 

ee 

A Week of Prayer.—It will be recollected that 
some months since we published the invitation to 
United Prayer issued by the Lodiana (India) Mis- 
sion to the Church throughout the world. Chris- 
tians were affectionately invited to set apart the 
second week in January, beginning with the 8th, 
as atime of special prayer that God would now 
pour His spirit on all flesh; that the first day, the 
8th, be a holy convocation for solemn fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer, and the last day, Sabbath the 
14th, be for thanksgiving and praise, the inter- 
vening time to be spent in private and social ex- 
ercises of prayer and praise. They call upon all 
God’s people of every nation, of every continent 
and island, to unite with them in a similar obser- 
vance of that time; and request all, from the re- 
ceipt of this invitation onward, in their secret, 
family, and public devotions, habitually to entreat 
the Lord to pour out upon all His people so much 
of the Spirit of grace and of supplication, as to 
prepare them for such an observance of the time 
designated, as may meet with His approval, and 
secure His blessing. We trust that the proposal 
will meet with general acceptance. 

— Oo 

Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting—Among the nu- 
merous requests personal and by letter last week, 
one of sad interest was preferred by a Presbyte- 
rian minister from the West. The subject of it, he 
remarked, was a widow woman, a relative, whose 
dissipated and only son had died while ona drunk- 
en frolic. She had been at least a professing Chris- 
tian for years, but was utterly overwhelmed by 
the fate of her son, and commenced to complain 
and murmur, and harden her heart, until now she 
seemed trying to persuade herself that there was 
no God; and at times she would break out in par- 
oxysms of rage against the hard providence, as if 
quite possessed by the arch spirit of evil, saying 
that if there was a God, He was a cruel and re- 
vengeful tyrant! The speaker alluded to the case, 
and led in prayer with much earnestness. A mo- 
ther laying perhaps her own neglect to the charge 
of her Creator! Ts Tee 


Watching for the New-Year at Orville Gardner's 
Coffee-Rooms.—There was a gathering of over a hun- 
dred persons, including a number of ladies, on Sat- 
urday evening, at the Fourth Ward Temperance 
Coffee and Reading Rooms. <A meeting was or- 
ganized, and George T. Hall, Esq., chosen Chair- 
man. About twenty speeches were made—the 
ten minute rule being enforced—mainly upon sub- 
jects appertaining to temperance, and some thirty 
new names were added to the temperance pledge. 
In the course of the evening, Mr. Gardner, who is 
an exemplary member of the Methodist Church, 
made a happy and encouraging speech, touching 
the success which had attended the enterprise over 
which he presides. When the New Year was an- 
ngunced, with coffee cups freshly filled, all drank 
to the infant year, and greeted each other with 
good wishes for the future. 
————- 

Premium Tracts—At a late Missionary Conven- 
tion, held at Ware, Mass., the premium of $100, 
offered by the Church Anti-Slavery Society for the 
best Tract, showing that the Bible gives no warrant 
or allowance to chattel slavery, was awarded to Isaac 
Allen, of Oberlin, Ohio. The same Society now 
offers $100 for the best tract on the question, “How 
shall Northern Christians and Churchmen absolve 
themselves from all responsible connection with slavery.” 
The competing manuscripts to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Society, Jewett City, Connecticut. 

—_——_—_»_-—--—" 

Harmonious.—We notice a recent instance (at 
Brookfield, Mass.) where the members of a church 
choir, past and present, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, met together, and surprise? a prominent 
singer with a silver pitcher. Six of the eight 
choristers for the last twenty-seven years, were 
present. Addresses were made, and devotional 
exercises were engaged in with oneness of heart. 
Those present could not but feel that if such blithe 
gatherings were oftener indulged in by our choirs, 
it would go far to secure harmony of feeling, and 





promote the prosperity of our religious societies. 


The Late Dr. Alexander Newton, whose death in 
November last at Jackson, Miss., we have already’ 
recorded, was a man of no ordinary stamp. The 
Rev. Robert McLane has contributed a lengthy 
obituary notice of his career as a minister and 
scholar, to a Southern paper. He remarks of his 
subject, what is true of not a few ministers, that 
“the same amount of mental ability, mental dis- 
cipline,and mental development, which marked him 
in his ministrations of the Gospel, expended in the 
profession of law or medicine, would have made 
tributary to his wants and the wants of his sur- 
viving family, the princely fortune amassed by some 
of his neighbors, who can count their wealth by 
hundreds of thousands.” 

His last literary labor was a series of articles on 
the relation of the Old School Church to the sub- 
ject of Slavery, in the course of which the follow- 
ing reference to himself occurs, which, consider- 
ing his age and past labors and controversies, may 
not be Jaid to the score of egotism: 

Iam of the pure American Presbyterian stock, 
unmixed with any foreign ingredients of the Scot- 
tish Hards er Independent Softs. I was born and 
baptized in the Church. My venerated father— 
honored and blest forever be the precious remem- 
brance of his name !—lived and labored and died 
in the Presbyterian pulpit. Two of his six bro- 
thers, my uncles, did the same. The seven bro- 
thers, my father being the youngest, my grandfa- 
ther, and my maternal uncles, were all patriot sol- 
diers of the Revolution, and Presbyterian soldiers 
of the Cross, in the times that tried men’s souls. 

Tlove the Church of my fathers. I love the 
soundness of her doctrine, the purity and simplic- 
ity of her modes of worship, herinimitable consti- 
tution, and the admirable guards and guarantees 
of her discipline upon the privilege of private 
judgment and the rights and liberties of her mem- 

ers. I love the Church, as she was in her origin- 
al simplicity and purity, and as she is in her duly 
authorized standards. I know and have studied 
well her history. 
—————— ee 


An Old Sermon on a Modern Subject—Fifty-nine 
years since, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McLeod, an 
eminent clergyman of this city, preached a sermon 
on slavery, the scope of which was that the insti- 
tution was wrong and sinful. He sent a copy of 
it to Thomas Jefferson, who commended it in a cor- 
respondence with the author. Two years after- 
wards the sermon was printed. A grandson of 
the author has now a new edition of the discourse 
in press, which will appear immediately. It will 
be illustrated by notes, which will contain the 
opinions of distinguished men who were Dr. 
McLeod’s contemporaries, Mr. Jefferson, Dr. Jede- 
diah Morse, and Dr. Samuel Miller, on the subject 
of negro slavery. This discourse cannot but prove 
interesting and timely. If we mistake not it will 
show that the views of Drs. McLeod, Samuel Mil- 
ler, and others, are still in consonance with those of 
our branch of the Presbyterian Church. Indeed, 
the very fact that they had any opinions on the 
subject which they were willing to make known as 
ministers, is in wide contrast to that moral timidity 
which now characterizes a large portion of our 
Old School brethren. 

anid siete 

Oahu College.—We publish on another page the 
appeal of this College to the Christian public. It 
is a statement which deserves attention, and which 
cannot be read without deep interest. There is 
something very beautiful to thé eye in the prospect 
of such an institution, rising up on that group of 
islands, which has been rescued from barbarism 
by the labors of Christian missionaries—itself the 
monument of their toil—standing as a moral light- 
house on those shores, and casting its beams far 
and wide over the waters of the Pacific! What 
confidence good men and wise men have in this 
project, and how heartily they commend it to the 
religious public, may be seen from the following 
resolution, adopted ata meeting-in this city, last 
week, of ministers and leymen of different denomi- 
nations, among whom were Rev. Drs. Adams, A. D. 
Smith, Parker, Prime, Hutton, Profs. H. B. Smith, 
Hitchcock, and others: 

Resolved, That we regard the Oahu College, in 
the Sandwich Islands, as an institution of great im- 
portance, with reference not only to the wants of 
the missionary and other foreign families, but to 
the best interests of the native population. It is 
indispensable to the perfection and permanency of 
a Christian civilization there; and it will aid es- 
sentially the work of evangelization in the other 
islands of the Pacific. The endowment of this in- 
stitution, so hopefully begun, ought, in our judg- 
ment, to be speedily completed. 

peste Rae et an 

An Example Worthy of Imitation—For some time 
past, the Western Presbyterian ch. of Philadelphia 
has made an annual appropriation of $200 for the 
support of one of its young men preparing for the 
ministry. Within a few weeks, another of the 
young men of this church has chosen the ministry 
as his life-work ; and on Sabbath before last, the 
pastor asked of the congregation an appropriation 
of $400—for the support of these young men dur- 
ing the coming year. The request was promptly 
responded to, the contributions amounting to with- 
in twenty-seven dollars of the needed sum. Here 
is a single church that not only furnishes two 
young men of talent and promise, but also the 
means of their support. How many of our churches 
in this city and elsewhere, of equal ability, are do- 
ing as much for the increase of the evangelical 
ministry, which is now the great want of the world 
—the nation’s strength, and the world’s hope ?— 
American Presbyterian. 
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Judge Catron on Enslaving Free Negroes.—There is 
a bill before the Legislature of Tennessce propos- 
ing to enslave or drive away the free colored pop- 
ulation of that State. It provides that the adults 
shall bo seized and sold, if found in the State after 
the Ist of May, or they may go to Africa, or volun- 
tarily seek a master. The children to be bound 
out till twenty-one years of age, when they must 
leave the State or be sold. Against this iniquitous 
proposition, Hon. John Catron, of the United States 
Supreme Court, writes an earnest and powerful 
letter. He shows that they have a vested right to 
freedom, having been emancipated by kind mas- 
ters; that they contain on an average 87 per cent. 
of white blood; that they would be most danger- 
ous preachers of rebellion in negro quarters; and 
that the act would be resisted by “ women who 
have moral characters and religious feelings,” and 
by “clergy and church members,” for many free 
negroes are in “full church communion;” and 
finally, it would annihilate the influence of North- 
ern men, who incline to be conservative friends of 
the South. The bill, therefore, Judge Catron says, 
“proposes to commit an outrage—to perpetuate 
an oppression and cruelty.” Those who are thus 
enslaved, and those who are driven away to avoid 
the slavery which. seizes, perhaps, upon their chil- 
dren and relatives, will both preach rebellion 
wherever they go, and bring deserved ignominy 
upon the State of Tennessee. 


Statistical_The Congregationalist, in summing up 
the occurrences of the past year in its denomina- 
tion, records 150 ordinations gnd installations ; 65 
dismissions; 40 marriages among ministers; 25 
deaths ; and 23 new churches, fermed mostly in the 


West. 
————_——_. 
Sed—T wo or three children, according to report® 
lost their lives:in a fire, in this City, on Tuesday 





morning. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 
Rev. Thomas Street, pastor elect of the Church at 
York, Pa., preached his farewell sermon to the Green 
Hill Church (Philadelphia), and in the after 
part of tue day administered the communion. He 
stated that during his ministry of five years, foo 
hundred and thirty-eight members had been added 
to the church. On Monday many of the —— 
tion called upon him with parting Christmas gifts. 
Mr. Street begins his labors at York on the second 
Sabbath of January. 
Rev. George W. Goodall, late Stated Supply of 
the Congregational Church at El Faso, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a call from the Erostartarion Church of Van- 
ds fia, the former capital of that State. 
Rev. J. Chester has removed from Ironton, 0., to 
Cincinnati, and taken charge of the West End 
Mission Church in that city. Correapondents will 
direct accordingly. 
Rev. C. H. McBride has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian Church at Monticello, White county, 
Ind., and enters on his labors on the second Sabbath 
in January. ‘ 
The Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., (Dr. Kendall's), which has been closed for ex- 
tensive repairs, has just been réopended. The As- 
sembly is to meet there in May next. 
Rev. John Reid, of Franklinville, Long Island, 
has received a call from the Congregational Church 
and Society of Bridgewater, Conn. 
Presbyterian (0. S.)—The Seventh Presbyterian 
church of Cincinnati, vacated by Rev. Wm. M. 
Scott, D.D., on Wednesday evening, 21st inst., 
voted a call to Rev. R. G. Brank, of Lexington, Ky. 
——Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, D.D., of Phila., has 
declined the Professorship of Pastoral Theology in 
the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Alleghany City, on account of the unanimous re- 
fusal of the Presbytery to release him from his pre- 
sent pastoral charge. 


Congregational—Mr. George W. Sargent having 
received a call from the congregation at Raymond, 
N. H., was lately installed over that people. He 
isa recent graduate of Andover.——Rev. Charles 
N. Seymour, late of Whately, Mass., was inistalled 
as pastor of the First Trinitarian Church in Brook- 
lyn, Ct., December 21st. A new Congregational 
Church was organized in the vestry of the Old Pine 
Street Meetinghouse, Boston, on the 21st December, 
under the preaching of the Rev. Charles Smith. 
Revs. W. B. Lee and J. S. Judd have remon- 
strated against the action of the New Haven West 
Association, Ct., for licensing as preachers, four 
Yale students, Fiske P. Brewer, James M. Whiton, 
Wilder Smith, and Solomon J. Douglass. Alleged 
unsoundess was the ground of the protest. 
Rev. Nathan Ward, who has for several years 
preached to the churches in Westfield and North 
Troy, Vt., has closed his labors there, and de- 
signs to return to Ceylon, where he formerly resid- 
ed as a missionary physician. Prof. John Bas- 
com, of Williams College, was ordained as a cler- 
gyman at Pownal, Vt., on the 18th December. 
A Society in Rutland, Vt., (Rev. Dr. Aiken’s) are 
building a house which will be the largest in Ver- 
mont. It is designed to seata thousand persons, 
and will cost $25,000. Such an edifice is suitable 
for a village already the largest in the State. Mr. 
John E. Todd, son of Rev. John Todd, D.D., has re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation to become pastor of 
the Winter Street church in Boston. 


Reformed Dutch—Rev. S. P. M. Hastings, for- 
merly of Chittenango, has received and accepted a 
call to the First Reformed Dutch church of Cox- 
sackie, and will enter at once upon his labors. 
Ren, Jacob Chamberlain, missionary to India, sail- 
ed on Saturday last, from Boston for Madras, in the 
ship Goddess, in company with missionaries con- 
nected with the A. B. C. F. Missions. 


Miscellaneous.—Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe has 
received an unanimous call to 8t. Peter’s church, 
Philadelphia, of which Bishop Odenheimer was 
formerly rector.—Rev. Thomas Starr King, of 
Boston, has received a call to the Unitarian church 
in Cincinnati, and the church in San Francisco has 
renewed its invitation to him. The last call offers 
a salary of $6,000 a-year. 

——— > 
FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

European dates are to the 18th ult. The Con- 
gress is to commence its sittings on the 15th of 
January. The list of plenipotentiaries to the Con- 
gress is very nearly complete—Sardinia, Austria, 
France, England, and Spain having designated their 
respective delegates. The attendance of Count 
Cavour for Sardinia induced comment. There will 
be no ministerial change in Sardinia. The Paris 
Presse contains an article, in which it is observed 
that England and Sardinia must have obtained se- 
rious guarantees before sending definite answers 
to the invitation of France; and it further remarks 
that the Congress would be impossible if the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention had not been accepted by 
all the Powers. The Neapolitan Government has 
consented to an Italian Confederation. Cardinal 
Antonelli will be present at the Congress in behalf 
of the Pope, and it is said will claim the Presiden- 
cy of it. Cardinal Wiseman had gone to Rome, 
where of course he was warmly received. Doubt- 
less his advice is desired just now at head quarters. 
The feeling between France and England at the 
close of the year is growingly pacific, and there is 
a movement on the part of the Emperor to encour- 
age reciprocal trade. It is repeated that Russia 
will insist upon the discussion of the Eastern ques- 
tion, urging that nothing has been done by the 
Government of Turkey toward fulfilling its pledges 
in favor of its Christian subjects. 


England.—Some feeling existed in England in re- 
gard to the Suez Canal project, the Press generally 
ridiculing the commercial feasibility of the scheme. 
The London Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, takes, 
however, a more serious view, urging that if a fir- 
man were obtained from the Porte authorizing the 
enterprise, Egypt would be dissevered from Tur- 
key by the interposition of a slice of the French 
Empire. This, it argues, would greatly benefit 
France in a military point of view. 

A hastily-summoned Cabinet Council was held in 
London on the 15th. The London Advertiser be- 
lieves that the arrogance of the Pope, in claiming 
for his representative in the approaching Con- 
gress precedence over all the other powers, may 
have been one of the causes. 

Notwithstanding the peaceful tone, the volunteer 

movement continues with unabated popularity. 
Indeed, the favor with which it is regarded is in- 
creasing on all sides, from the belief that it is to 
this proof of nat‘onal vigor that England owes the 
improved prospec -t of temporary peace. Sir Hope 
Grant is to have command of the expedition against 
China. 
France-—The Zimes correspondent at Aden says 
the port of Adool, in the Red Sea, had been ceded 
to France. The Porte has given permission to 
build a Roman Catholic church on the Island of 
Massowah, to be under the special protection of 
France. A Swiss paper says that Napoleon refus- 
ed permission for Marshal McMahon to accept the 
sword got up for him in Ireland. 


Spain and Morocco.—The accounts of the Spanish 
war against the Moors come all from one side, but 
are nevertheless sufficient to show that Spain finds 
herself in presence of a spirited foe. Thus far the 
Moors seem in every instance to have been the as- 
sailants ; and although the Spanish reports usually 
state the losses of the enemy to have been three or 
four times as great as their own, there is reason to 
infer that, if it were the practice of the Moors to 
issue bulletins, a balance struck between the ac- 
counts would cause them more nearly to approx- 
imate. Still, there can be no doubt that discipline 
will ultimately triumph ever savage courage. It is 
said on Spanish authority that the Moors tor- 
ture and put to death all prisoners. The Emperor 
calls his people to a “ Holy war” against the in- 
vaders. 








Turkey——The Suez Canal question may be 
brought before the Powers by the Porte. The de- 


mand of the French Ambassador for a firman fa. 
vorable to the Suez Canal project had been sup- 
ported by the Ministers of Austria, Prussia, Russia 
and Sardinia. Fuad Pacha confessed he had fi 
engaged himself to refuse an authorization. The 
Turkish Cabinet, after a stormy discussion of the 
matter, agreed to request of the Powers which had 
made the above demand to come to an understand- 
ing with England. There is a call for intervention 
in Servia. 

Austria and Hungary—From Hungary we learn 
that a national outbreak appears to be inevitable. 
The decision of the Austrian Emperor that none of 
the reforms demanded by the Hungarian Proteg- 
tants shall be granted, has excited a universal de- 
sire for revolt; and the government of Vienna has 
thought the crisis sufficiently threatening to require 
the transfer of large bodies of troops (50,000) to Hun- 
gary. One hundred and eighty Protestant noblemen 
and gentlemen have within the last few days been 
cast into prison or cited before the magistrates, for 
having taken part in the assemblies which protest- 
ed against the imperial patent of September. In 
the meantime, the rumor of the Emperor's intention 
to abdicate is again circulated, and the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, the head of the House of Haps- 
burg, who holds her Courtat Prague, is the author- 
ess of the scheme. Austria is about to disarm, 
and it is determined to effect a reduction of thirty- 
eight millions of florins in the yearly war exe 
penses. The reason for the reported abdication ie 
the general disaffected state of the Empire, and 
Francis Joseph would rather hunt, and tailor the 
army, than play the Emperor. 

India and China.—Advices from China mention 
that Lord Clyde is about to return to England, his 
place at the head of the Indian army being sup- 
plied by Sir Hugh Rose. The United States sloop- 
of-war Germantown and steamer Powhatan were at 
Shanghai. The English are going to try the effect 
of their new Armstrong batteries in China. Seve- 
ral war vessels had left Cherbourg for China. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Skating.—Preparations have been made at the 
Central Park Skating-Pond, to render it a place of 
unusual attraction during the present Winter. It 
is now completed, flooded, fand covers twenty 
acres, affording ample opportunity for hundreds 
of performers. The arrangements for furnishing 
new supplies of water when the ice has been thor- 
oughly cut up, are so complete, that with an ac- 
commodating frost every night, there can be no 
doubt of good skating for many weeks. A large 
red ball, at the top of a tall mast, near the Observ- 
atory, and visible at a great distance, is the 
signal of good skating on the Pond. When the 
ball cannot be seen there will be no skating. The 
cars of the various avenues running to the Park 
also display placards on either side, advising the 
public whether the ball is up or down. This is 
accommodating, and pays well, but we wish they 
would take them all down on the Sabbath. 

Such a rush for skates and skating was never 
before known. The metropolis sets the example, 
and of course every town and village follows suit. 
The cars in New York were unable to accommo- 
date the throngs that poured on Monday after 
Christmas to the pond. The ragged urchin who 
could not afford but one skate, was on a par with 
the millionaire in his Russian furs. The crowd 
became so dense, that the police had orders to 
clear some portions of the pond; but a few of the 
boy skaters laughed because the rope used for the 
purpose was not quite long enough, and thus vin- 
dicated their right to get a ducking if they pleased. 
We are a wonderfully sympathetic people. Only 
give us a fair startina given direction, and we 
all go. “ 

The trade in skates this Winter is unprecedent- 
ed, and has come to be a leading feature for the 
time with hardware-dealers. Among others, the 
Messrs. Conover & Walker, of 298 Broadway, have 
a full and reliable assortment from which to select. 


Great Fire in New York.—A conflagration involv- 
ing a loss cf over half a million of dollars, broke out 
early Thursday morning last in the looking-glass 
frame manufactory of Messrs. Black, Gramm & Co., 
No. 53 Beekman street, and extending through to 
Ann street. The extremely cold weather made it 
difficult for the firemen to operate successfully, as 
the hydrants in many cases were frozen, and be- 
fore the flames could be subdued, some fifteen 
buildings were wholly or in part destroyed, among 
which were the large paper-warehouses of Cyrus 
W. Field & Co., and Bulkley, Brother & Co. How 
the fire originated has not yet been ascertained. 
The severity of the weather, which froze the water- 
pipes of the engines, much embarrassed the efforts 
of the firemen, and for a time, a repetition of the 
terrible conflagration on the cold day of 1837 was 
feared. But for the steam fire engines this might 
have been the result. The fire was got under oon- 
trol at noon. Fifteen large buildings in all are de- 
stroyed, besides many smaller ones. Messrs. C. W.. 
Field & Co. were insured for $80,000, and Bulkley 
& Co. for $72,000, which will cover the greater 
part of their less, barring the interruption in bu- 
siness. 

«The Court of Death.”—-We are pleased to learn 
that the engraving of Rembrandt Peale’s great 
painting of the Court of Death is having a wide 
circulation. The amount of good which such a 
picture is calculated to effect, is by no means in- 
considerable. A clergyman, on receipt of a copy, 
writes as follows to the publisher: “I think it is 
a beautiful picture. The moral lessons it conveys 
are so striking and salutary, that there must be a. 
call for it from all parts and places of the land. That 
picture of Intemperance, for example—how many 
will fain have that speak to dear ones around them, 
neighbors, fathers, children! How impressive and 
solemn the lesson! more so than many writtea 
volumes.” 

The extremely low price at which it is sold—one 
dollar—should secure a place for it in many Chris- 
tian households. The effect produced by its study 
is impressive and instructive. 

Hon. W. H. Seward was received with a good 
deal of enthusiasm on the part of his friends on 
his arrival here, after six or seven months of for- 
eign travel. Both branches of the Common Coun- 
cil voted to offer him the use of the Chamber of 
the Board of Aldermen (the Governor’s rooms not 
being in a proper condition) for the reception of 
those who desired to call on him. He spent a 
couple of hours there, largely occupied with hand- 


‘shaking. The homeward journey of Senator 


Seward was a series of demonstrations of regard. 
It was, however, when he reached Auburn, his 
place of residence, that the most enthusiastic ex- 
pressions were uttered. Speeches were made, 
cannon fired, houses decorated, and many other 
known indications of popular satisfaction afforded. 
Infants’ Home.—The cornerstone of the “ Infants’ 
Home,” to be erected onthe corner of Fifty-first 
street and Lexington avenue, was laid on the 28th 
ult., with interesting ceremonies. Rev. Henry EK 
Montgomery delivered an address on the-occasion.. 
Dry-Goods.—The annual importations of dry-goods 
at this port, are estimated at $100,000,000. The 
sales in dry-goods of A. T. Stewart & Co., for the 
year, have been, it is said, $7,000,000, giving ® pro- 
fit of no less than $800,000. 
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‘Free Academy of the City of New York—We have 
received the 11th Annual Register of this Institn- 
tion for 1859-60. which has a catalogue of 28 in- 
structors, 10 resident graduates, 319 undergradu- 
‘tes in the four classes, and 429 in the introductory 
department. The Institution was established by 
the Board ef Education of this city, and incorpora- 
ted by the Legislature in 1847. It is maintained 
at the public expense for the purpose of extending 
to the pupils of the COmmon Schools the advan- 
tages of free education in the higher departments 
oflearning, It isa part of the Common School 
system of the city, in which are combined the best | 
advantages of the American Academy and the 
American College. The course of studies pursued 
have a more special reference to the “active duties 
of operative life ” than to those of the learned pro- 
fessions. Horace Webster, LL.D., is Principal ; 
John Jason Owen, D.D., is vice Principal. 





From the Pacific Side—fan Francisco dates are 
to the 9th December. Much excitement had been 
created at San Francisco by the publication of a 
decision by Judge Hoffman, of the United States 
District Court, in favor of a person who claims a 
large portion of a very valuable section of the land 
upon which the city stands. The property cover- 
ed by grant is now worth fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars, and its prospective value is immense. Al- 
ready the most’ elegant private residences in the 
eity are erected upon it. It is said to have taken 
the population by surprise ; and those interested 
had instituted measures to have the case reopened. 
The discovery of new gold mines appears to be a 
matter of daily occurrence in Oregon, and the 
people were greatly excited on the subject. In 
British Columbia the intensity of the Winter had 
put an end to mining operations. Dates from the 
Sandwich Islands are to November 10. Mr. Neil- 
son, the King’s private secretary, whom his Ma- 
jesty attempted in a moment of frensy to kill, was 
lying extremely low, the King at-ending his sick 
bed sedulously. A recent assessment of the real 
and personal estate of the Islands determines the 
value to be $7,000,000. 


The Legislature.—The annual session of the New 
York Legislature commenced on Tuesday. The 
Senate is composed almost entirely of new members. 
In the Assembly there is quite a number of old and 
leading members. The principal candidates for 
Speaker are the late incumbent, Mr. Littlejohn, 
who has filled the office for several sessions, and 
Mr. Flagler, of Lockport. Among the measures to 
be urged, are such as the completion of the canals 
and a pro-rata freight bill. No doubt the power- 
ful influence of the Central Railroad will stand in 
the way of the latter. Later advices state that Mr. 
Littlejohn, who had a majority on the first ballot, 
was (on motion of Mr. Flagler) elected unani- 
mously. 


Mexico.—Mr. McLane (our Mexican minister) has 
returned from Mexico, bearing with him a Treaty 
with the Liberal Government, which only awaits 
ratification here to be complete, The stipulations are 
that the rights of way across Tehuantepec, and from 
the Rio Grande to Mazatlan, and from Guaymas to 
Arizona, are guaranteed, with the right of the Amerj- 
can Government to send troops to protect them, 
and to forward troops and munitions of war across 
them. American merchandise passing from ocean 
to ocean, to be free of duty; in consideration of 
which, our Government is to pay Mexico $4,000,000, 
one-half to go to the liquidation of claims. Forced 
loans are no longer to be practised, and entire relig- 
ious freedom is pledged. An appended clause gives 
the American Government power to intervene, by 
armed force, for the protection of its citizens, or to 

carry out the treaty. 











A Pertinent Resolution —Ata late Union Meeting 
held in Rochester in this State, without regard to 
political distictions, the following was among the 
resolutions passed by the meeting : 

Resolved, That we Cannot too strongly rebuke the 
sentiment that the election of a President by a con- 
stitutional majority, having views of public policy 
with which the minority do not concide, would fur- 
nish’a just cause for the dissolution of our Union. 
We hold such sentiments to be disorganizing and 
traitorous, odious to all patriotic and Calentoving 
men, and disgraceful to the civilization of the age ; 
and we hereby a to our fellow citizens, East, 
West, North an 
whoever may be elected President of these United 
States, in a constitutional way, shall receive from 
us in the lawful discharge of his duties, the same 
willing obedience and energetic support which we 
have given to each and @_' of his predecessors ; and 
we hereby declare our firm and unalterable purpose 

to sustain and protect him in the lawful discharge 
of those duties, from all enemies, within or without, 
at home or abroad. 


Mortara’s Father.—The Father of the kidnapped 
boy, Mortara, whose arrival in Paris has been an- 
nounced, is still young, and of gentleman-like de- 
meanor. He is very calm in manner, but is ener- 
getically resolved to spare no pains to obtain pos- 
session of his child. His wife recently gave birth 
to another child at Bologna, to which place she 
went from Rome, in order not to run the risk of 
having it taken from her. Mr. and Mrs. Mortara 
intend to take up their residence in Piedmont. Mr. 
Mortara, when at Rome, was not allowed to see his 
child, except in presence of priests, but was told 
that the little fellow should be given up to him if 
he himself would consent to be converted. He 
wanted the Romaz Government to consent to allow 
thé child to be removed from Rome to a convent in 
Turin; but seeing that this was not likely to be 
granted, he came to Paris, in order to bring his 
case before the European Congress. 

It is not surprising that all Christendom sympa- 
thizes with the Mortara parents. The papers of 
eur Church (the above is clipped from the Phila- 
delphia Presbyterian) all denounce the Church of 
Rome for this base act of oppression. There is a 
law in every slave State that allows this same thing 
to be done, and it is done every year as many hun- 
dred times as there are slave States in the Union. 
—Presbyter. (O. 8.) 


Sewing-Machines in Schoola—_During the past year 
a movement has been inaugurated to introduce the 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machines into schools 
for girls. The success attending the effort is indi- 
cated in the following extract from a letter by the 
President of the Elmira Female College. He Bays: 

This institution has introduced this important 
improvement, which seems destined to commence 
a new era in relieving the burden of women’s work, 
into its course of domestic industry, which is one 
of the disti ing features of College. No 

ung lady is expected to uate who not 
Cae practi , the use of the Se Machine. 
The lady Matron tas it in charge, and gives in- 
struction in its use, so that it occupies as honor- 
po myo tole at uae yey course of education 
as the i ine; air-pump, or any por- 
tion of the philosophical, chemical, or wochansoal 
apparatus. 








‘Watches and Jewelry—In our notice last week of 
the large establishment in this city connected with 
the house of D. C. Peacock in London, we accidental- 
ly made a mistake in the first name of its American 
representative. It is Mr. David Rait, who so 


South, our most solemn pledge, that | Scul 


Churches Burned— Within a few weeks we have 
heard of the burning of six churches: one Bap- 
tist church in a town in Massachusetts, another in 
Rochester, in this State, a Presbyterian church in 
Upper Ten Mile, Pennsylvania, a Methodist church 
in Martinsville, Virginia, an Unitarian church in 
Wilton, New Hampshire, an Episcopalian church 
in Brooklyn, New York. During the past year, up- 
wards of a dozea of churches in Massachusetts, 
have been destroyed by fire. The Episcopal 
church in New Hartford, was destroyed by fire 


Friday night, together with all its contents, includ- 


ing an organ worth $1000. Loss $4000; insured 
for $2000 in the Charter Oak company of Hartford. 


New Counties—The Hornellsville Zribune con- 
gratulates the people of that section of Steuben 
county on the prospect of a speedy realization of 
their desire for a new county. It says: “ We see 
also, by the Corning Journal, that the people of the 
Second Assembly District are in the field, with the 
proposition to divide.the county into,three, accord- 
ing to the division of the present Assembly dis- 
tricts—the first to be called Steuben with the county 
seat at Bath; the second to be Conhocton, with the 
county seat at Corning; and the third Canisteo, 
with the county seat at Hornellsville. With the 
exception that the interests of a number of towns 
in Alleghany county demand that they should be 
embraced in a county with the towns of this dis- 
trict, we can offer no objection to this plan. 

“Among other projects for new counties are the 
following: A now county from Albany and Greene ; 
a new county from Orange and Ulster; a new coun- 
ty from Monroe, and a new county from Chantau- 
qua.” 

———_ =. 

News Items.—Over fifteen hundred gas stoves are 
now used in Boston——By the last overland mail 
we learn that Judge Terry had been arraigned for 
killing Senator Broderick. There was danger that 
San Francisco would be inundated by an overflow 
of the levee. The Council of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, at their recent session, concluded to dispose 
of the “Neutral Land.” A committee for that pur- 
pose has been appointed to goto Washington. At 
the same Council, a law prohibiting the residence 
of free negroes in the Nation was passed, and 
vetoed by the Chief——The Sandwich Islands are 
ahead in just rules of taxation. There the value 
of a mortgage is always deducted from the worth 
of the real estate, and charged to the mort- 

agee.——At the parties and balls being held at 
ichmond, Va., the ladies now go in homespun, 
and homespun, it is said,is to : the order this 
Winter. Northern dry-goods stand no chance at 
the South now.——As: an evidence of the mild 
Winter in Florida, the editor of the Tallahassee 
Floridian has been presented with ripe pears, 
plums, grapes, and pomegranates, the three former 
of the second growth of this season——A build- 
ing is erected in Peoria which will cover three 
acres of land under one roof. It is for the manu- 
facture of pottery ware,and will constitute the 
largest establishment for that business in the 
world.——In the insolvent estate of Alvin Collins, 
of Milford, a dividend of one cent and two mills 
on a dollar has been declared. The smallest divi- 
dend we have heard reported among the failures 
of 1857 in this city, was onejifth of one per cent., 
or two mills upon a dollar. That payment mighi 
literally be called “next to nothing.”———Mr. Wig- 
fall, Democrat, has been elected U. 8. Senator from 
Texas by two majority. It has been heretofore 
supposed that Gen. Houston would be sent back, 
but it seems that his friends were in a minority —— 
A new process has been introduced for the manu- 
facture of telegraphic cables. The chief pecu- 
liarity consists in the employment of pure india- 
rubber instead of gutta-percha, and in braiding 
the outside covering so as to obviate the liability 
to stretch the kink——The Solons of Massachu- 
setts have decreed to allow divorce when a hus- 
band has deserted his wife five consecutive years, 
or his cruelty compelled her absence for three 
years. Also for habits of intoxication contracted 
after marriage.——The Crayon says, that our pub- 
lishers are undersold in their own market by cheap 
English reprints of American books, and that 40 
per cent. of the retail trade is in books of English 
print. So that our book publishers wish a tariff. 
——A discussion has been raised in one of the 
English papers as to whether Dr. Franklin was, 
or was not, an infidel. Any doubt of the sincere 
religious belief of the great American Philosopher 
exposes a most unpardonable ignorance. Dr. 
Franklin was the mover, in a speech on record, of 
a resolution before the National Convention for 
framing the Constitution, that its daily deliberations 
should be preceded by prayers, imploring the as- 
sistance of Heaven. In a speech on the occasion, 
he stated most clearly his reliance on the teachings 
of the Sacred Volume for his future salvation. 
Mr. Charles Perkins, of Boston, is now in Florence, 
Italy, engaged in writing a history of Medizval 
pture. Mr. Jarvis, of the same city, also 
there, is making good progress with his work up- 
on the art of painting in the same period. Mr. 
Jarvis’s collection of pictures is increaging, and 
will be ready to be sent to America next year, 
when his book will be published.——The Hon. Ed- 
ward Stanley, of California, is about to become a 
candidate for holy orders in the Episcopal Church. 
Many years since he was a Representative in Con- 
gress from North Carolina———The grandson of 
Tecumseh is now living in Natchez, Miss. He isa 
well-educated and accomplished gentleman, having 
travelled over a greater part of Europe. He is a 
physician. In his pharmacopceia is alot of medical 
herbs, the secret of whose curative powers he deriv- 
ed from his grandmother, who was a great “ medi- 
cine” woman.——A bill passed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, authorizing fe aw persons to 
join military organizations, has been vetoed by Gov. 
Banks An amended bill was subsequetly passed. 
——The new Republican Senator from Min- 
nesota, Hon. Morton 8. Wilkinson, was formerly a 
resident of Onondaga county. He is a son of 
Hezekiah Wilkinson, deceased, of Skaneateles, and 
a nephew of John Wilkinson, Esq., of Syracuse,—— 
A special delegation from Brigham Young is now 
in London, for the purpose of beating up recruits. 
The leader is Elder Jacob Gates, who, on a similar 
errand in 1852 succeeded in making no less than a 
thousand perverts in the city of London alone—— 
General Garibaldi was married on the.7th ult., to 
the daughter of an Italian patriot, named Rai- 
mondi.—Despatches from Costa Rica represent 
the new government as in a frightful condition, 
and as even more tyrannical than was that of Pres- 
ident Mora———The word “reverend” occurs only 
once in the Bible, which is in the 9th verse of the 
1ith Psalm——The Boston Evening Transcri 
says that more than two-thirds of the suicides in 
the cities of the United States the last Summer 
have been occasioned by delirium tremens; a large 
reo have occurred among the foreign popu- 
tion; and the name of Germans predominate. 
A man named Reuben Salsbury, a farmer, has been 
expelled from Virginia, after a brief incarceration, 
for having a Republican newspaper in his pocket. 
He formerly resided in Oswego county, but pur- 
chased a farm in Virginia ten years ago —Phila- 
delphia papers say that several students, who left 
J caeuen College for Richmond, have returned, and 
resumed their studies there, stating that they only 
joined the stampede to have a istmas frolic, 
ere were over thirteen hundred students attend- 
ing lectures at the Philadelphia Medical Schools, 
of whom about one-half are from the South. 
—_————_—- 

Congress—The Senate was in session only one 
day last week, and did not resume business till 
Tuesday. Tae House had a daily session ouing 
last week, and on each day, save one, it took a bal- 
lot for bs agg But the state of the contest is un- 
changed. Sherman, the Republican candidate, 
comes the invariable four short. Two of these, it 
is claimed, can be made up to him by Henry W. 
Davis, of d (South American), and John H. 
Reynolds, of New York (independent Democrat), 
whenever the other two are secured ; but George 

iggs and Horace F. Clark, of New York, who 

thing to Mr. Sherman's 


worthily and efficiently represents the great London | party, will 


house here in the chief city of the New World. 


Mortality—Weekly report of deaths in the 
City of New York, from the 24th day of December 
to ‘the Bist day of December, 1859: Men, 68; 
Women; 59; Boys, 125; Girls, 98; Total, 334. 
Adults, 12; Ghildren, 222; Mates, 198; Females, 
158; Colored Persons, 8. 





voting, the Republican candidate would have been 
chosen before this. The debates in the House for 
the past week have not been important. Mr. 
Farnsworth, of Illinois, Republican, insisted, against 
the written request of sixty of his associates, on 
wohion lon speech, which did not do any good 
to the ublican side. Ex-Gov. Smith, of Virginia, 
followed in a three days’ pro-slavery speech, and 
onslaught on Mr. Sherman because of the Helper 
book, and belaboring the Republicans and the 
North. He replied to the argument of the Repub- 
licans, founded on the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men were created equal, by saying that 
that instrument was framed by free men, and not 
by slaves, They were free men, who proposed to 
sever the relations with England and form an in- 
dependent Government. In the articles of te con- 
federation, the free inhabitants are specially men- 
tioned, showing that slaves are not included. Then 
followed the adoption of the Constitution. Negroes 
were no parties to the formation of that instru- 
ment, and the Constitution expresaly provides for 
the return of fugitive slaves. Mr. Smith went on 
to allude to cases occurring under that clause, and 
said that Washington himself attempted to reclaim 
a fugitive slave. He quoted the case of Prigg vs. 
the State of Pennsylvania, and gave a history of 
the events from the adoption of the Constitution to 
the present day—all aggressions on the subject of 
Slavery came from the North ; the agitation result- 
ing therefrom was chargeable to them. Particular 
reference was made to the Louisiana purchase, the 
admission of Missouri, and the efforts of Henry 
Clay on that occasion. He also quoted the author- 
ity of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, against the 
Missouri restriction. Northern aggressions did 
not originate in love for the negro, but in the de- 
sire for political power. 


leading Douglas Representatives, attacked the 
President and his Message, and thus opened anew 
the hostility between the two wings of the Democ- 
racy, which, it is said, Mr. Douglas himself hasten- 
ed to pacify and disavow. The former said the 
President and ultra Democrats have torn up planks 
in the Cincinnati platform, and interpolated new 
ones, and drove the political car to the precipice. 
The President pursued those who opposed it with 
personal malignity. He gave notice that the De- 
mocracy of the West, at Charleston, would not sub- 
mit to new measures to please the South or any 
section. 

Mr. Grow, of Pensylvania, replied to some former 
remarks of Mr. Branch, defending his action of last 
session in connection with the defeat of the Post- 
office Appropriation bill. He contended that, ac- 
cording to the constitution and parliamentary 
usages, the Senate had no right to interfere on the 
prerogative of the House by attacking a provision 
to raise revenue to the Appropriation bill, and by 
imposing a direct charge on the people, as was at- 
tempted at that time, by an increase in the rates of 
postage to five and ten cents, and doubling the 
postage on newspapers. He said that Mr. Branch 
had violated all parliamentary and gentlemanly 
courtesy, in a deliberative assembly, for no mem- 
ber can impeach the motive of another. 

Mr. Branch (rising)—I want to know whether 
the mains 398 means to impute to me ungentle- 
manly conduct? 

Mr. Grow—I would ask the gentleman to refer 
to his own language. 

Mr. Branch—I again ask you whether you im- 
pute to me conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 

Mr. Grow—The gentleman said the other day 
that I wished to defeat the bill in order to induce 
the President to call an extra session. I say the 
imputation is ungentlemanly. 

Mr. Branch—Do yon design to impute to me con- 
duct unbecoming a gentleman? Failing to re- 
spond, I shall take his silence as an affirmative an- 
swer. 

Mr. Grow—What I said was in plain English— 
there it stands. The gentleman impugned my ac- 
tion on Postoffice Appropriation bill, and every- 
where this was thought an infringement of Parlia- 
mentary law. 

Mr. Branch—I shall take the gentleman’s failure 
to respond to my inquiry as an aftirmative answer. 

Mr. Grow—You can take what you please. 
{Branch—I shall do so.]_ The gentleman said my 
object was to kill the bill, and thus compel the 
President to call an extra session. I take back 
nothing I have said. He proceeded to give a his- 
tory of the defeat of the Postoffice appropriation 
bills. 

On Friday, the Senate beguiled an hour by per- 
mitting Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, to give notice of 
several measures, of interest for the most part to 
that State. Of the number, those providing a tem- 
porary Government for Dacotah, extending the op- 
eration of the Swamp-Land act in Arkansas and 
Minnesota, and making appropriations for public 
offices at St. Paul, were important. The Senate 
then adjourned until Tuesday. 

In the House, Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, ob- 
tained the floor, and proceeded to show that while 
Slavery was an abstract question to the people of 
the North, at the South it was vital, and, if treated 
agreeably to Northern opinion, fatal. He attacked 
the Republican party with energy as the practical 
realization of anti-slavery prejudice. Mr. Kellinger, 
of Pennsylvania fPep)), reverted at length to the 
subject of a tariff; that gentleman declaring that 
no party which omitted a protective tariff from 
its platform, in 1860,could carry Pennsylvania, and 
denying Mr. Seward to be the preference of the 
Pennsylvania Republicans. In the ensuing colloquy, 
which turned on the revenue act of 1857, and the 
positions of the Republicans and Democrats at 
that time, the several inembers from Pennsylvania 
participated with much spirit and great good hu- 
mor. A motion that when the House adjourn, it 
adjourn to January 3d, was carried ; after which 
Mr. Montgomery proposed that Mr. Corwin, of 
Ohio, be elgcted Speaker for twenty-four hours, so 
as to admit of the passage of the appropriations 
necessary for the arrears of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. The plan was not acceptable,and the House 
adjourned. 

Asa matter of course Mr. Branch sent a_ note, 
in effect challenging Mr. Grow, to which the latter 
replied as follows : 

Wasutneton Crry, Dec. 30, 1859. 

Sm: Your note of 29th inst. was placed in my 
hands, by your friend Gov. Winslow, at 12 o’clock 
to day. I know of nothing that makes it necessa- 
ry for me to name atime and place outside the 
District of Columbia to receive from you a com- 
munication in writing. . . . . On that occa- 
sion I used no language in violation of Parliament- 
ary law, and none not warranted by your remarks 
impugnin 3 conduct. If your note is to be con- 
sidered of a hostile character, then I have this to 
reply : Regarding duelling as at variance with the 
precepts of the Christian religion and the senti- 
ments of a Christian people, and it being prohibit- 
ed and declared a crime by the laws enacted by 
the body of which we are members, I cannot re- 


ipt | cognize it as a justifiable mode of settling difficul- 


ties among men, even in cases of unwarranted prov- 
ocation. But my personal rights and the freedom 
of debate guaranteed by the Constitution I shall 
defend whenever they are assailed. 

Respectfully yours, 


E Gatusoa A. Grow. 


Marriages. 


At West Somers, Westchester county, N. Y., De- 
cember 27th, at the house of the bride’s father, by 
Rev. Wm. K. Platt, Mr. Wriu1am Henry Carpenter 
and Miss Jane Avueusta Greene, all of Somers. 


—e 


Deaths. 


At Le Roy, Genesee county, N. Y., on the 14th 
inst. Deacon CLark Hau, in the 74th year of his 
age. He was oneof the early settlers of Western 
New York, having emigrated from Windsor, Berk- 
shire county, Mass., in 1806, to = oe Riga, Monroe 
county, and in 1816 to (now) Wheatland, Monroe 
county, remaining there until about three years 
since, and retaining his connection with the First 
Presbyterian church of Wheatland, which he la- 
bored faithfully to found and support, until his 
death ; being at that time the last male member of 
the original number who formed that Church, in 
1820. As a miller, merchant, farmer, citizen, kind 
neighbor and friend, he was widely and favorably 
known. 

At his residence in Williamsburgh, December 
30th, Bexsamuy W. Wuson, aged 57. 

. At Waddington, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., No- 
yember 5th, 1859, Caroiing, wife of Deacon Samuel 
H. Dear’ 56. Mrs. Dearborn was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church of Waddington for 








more than thirty years, having united with it soon 
after its o jon in 1828. By this afflictive 


On Thursday, Mr. Morris, of Illfnois, one of the} p. 


dispensation of Providence, the church and the 
whole community have been called to mourn the 
loss of one of their most useful members and 
brightest ornaments. She was enabled to place an 
unshaken trust in God, and could truly say, “ Not 
my will but Thy will, 0 God, be done.” The clos- 
ing hours of her life were spent in encouraging 
Christians, and urging upon them the duty of being 
more watchful, faithful, and prayerful, and entreat- 
ing sinners to flee from the wrath to come, and 
seek a refuge in the Rock of Ages. In the calm 
and silent hour of night, surrounded by weeping 
friends, and sustained by that hope which is as an 
anchor to the soul, sme and steadfast, without a 
struggle and without a groan, she sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

At Belvidere, Ill, Dee. 8th, in the full hope 
of the Gospel, Mrs. Marraa H., wife of Ger- 
sham Lacey, and daughter of Rev. Matthew Harri- 
son, deceased, aged 67. 











Notices. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Sunday School Missionary 
Society of the Central Presbyterian church, Rev. Dr, Woods, will be 
held in the church next Sabbath evening, at 742 o’clock. 

mae by the missionary, Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, pastor, and 
others. 


THE PESBYTERY OF OTSEGO will hold its annual meeting at 
Oneonta, on the second Tuesday (10th) of January next, at 4 
o’clock P. M. 
Records of Session and Statistical Reports will be called for at 
this meeting. SAML. W. BUSH, Stated Clerk. 
Cooperstown, Dec. 27, 1859. 














THE ITHACA PRESBYTERY wil! meet in Ithica, on Tuesday, 
January 7th, at 2 o’clock P. M. : Stated Clerk. 
Trumansburg, Dec, 26th, 1859. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF ST. LAWRENCE will hold their annual 
meeting in Potsdam, in connection with the ‘‘County Religious An- 
niversaries,’”’ on Tuesday, the 17th day of January, at 1 o’clock 

. M. B. BECKWITH, Stated Clerk. 

Gouverneur, Dec. 26, 1859. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF CAYUGA will hold its next stated meet- 
ing at Union Springs on Tuesday, Jan. 17th, at 2 o’clock P. x. 
The Records of Sessions, with the Narratives of the state of Re- 
ligion and Statistioal Reports, are to be presented at this meeting. 
8. 8S. GOSS, Moderator. 





PRESBYTERY OF COLUMBUS.—The annual meeting will be 
holden in the First Presbyterian church of Baraboo on the third 
Tuesday, the 17th of January next, at 634 o’clock P. M. As mat- 
ters of importance are to come before the Presbytery, a full at- 
tendance is earnestly desired. It is to be hoped that no church will 
fail to be represented. 

HIRAM GREGG, Stated Clerk of Presbytery. 

Baraboo, Dec. 22d, 1859. 





WATERTOWN PRESBYTERY.—The annual meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Watertown will be held in Adams, on Tuesday, Jan. 10th, 
at 7 o’clock P. Mm. J. BRAYTON, Stuted Clerk. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF DELAWARE will hold its next stated 
meeting with the Presbyterian church of Delhi, commencing on 
the 2d Tuesday (the 10th) of January next, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

J. 8. PATTENGILL, Stated Clerk. 

Wotton, Dec. 19th, 1859. 





PRESBYTERY OF MILWAUKEE will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, on the Third Tuesday (17th) of January, at 7 
o’clock P. M. J. 8. LORD, Moderator. 

Signed in the absence of the Stated Clerk. 





GENESEE VALLEY PRESBYTERY will hold its annual meeting 
at Scio, en Tuesday, Jam. 17th, 1860, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
ISAAC @. OGDEN, Stated Clerk. 
Portville, Dec. 14th, 1859. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF GENEVA will hold its annual meeting at 
Geneva on the socond Tuesday of January (10th) at 2 o’clock P. Mm. 
Narratives and Statistical Reports from the churches will be re- 
quired. B. M. GOLDSMITH, Stated Clerk. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF CHAMPLAIN will hold its annual session 


at Chazy, on the third Tuesday (the 17th) of January, 1860, at 2 
o'clock P. a. STEPHEN H. WILLIAMS, Stated Clerk. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF CHENANGO will hold its annual meeting 
in the village of Oxford, N. Y., commencing on the 2d Tuesday of 


January next, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
W. M. HOYT, Stated Clerk. 
Nineveh, Dec. 15th, 1869. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ONONDAGA will bold its annual session 
in the First Ward church, Syracuse, on the second Tuesday (10th) 
of January next, at 2 o'clock P. a, 

Session records should be presented for examination. Also, 
Statistical Reports, and written reports of the state of Religion 
will be expected. . A. AVERY, Stated Clerk. 

Liverpool, N. Y., Dec. 15th, 1859. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF BATH will hold its next stated meeting 
at Hammondsport, N. Y., on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of 
January next at 2 o'clock P. M. A general attendance of the mem- 
bers is much desired. 8. VORHIS, Stated Clerk. 

Hammondsport, Dec. 14th, 1859. 














Business Notices. 








Dividend Notice. 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., } 
New York, Dec. 28, 1859. 


The Board of Directors have declared a Dividend on the Capital 
Stock of this Company to January Ist, at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum, payable on the 10th of January. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 31st inst. to January 


10th inclusive. 
H. V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 





Communion Furniture. 


An experience of 80 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Communion FURNITURE, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sets of Communion Servic, cither Silver- 
Plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 


A1so,—A general assortment of Plated and Brittania Ware, for 
family use, at retail, as well as wholesale. Old ware replated to 
look like new, at the old etand of 


LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


THE 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office in 
CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 


No. 7 Nassau street, 
Is prepared to issue Policies, as follows, viz : 


Policies in favor of, and payable to, the wife, free from the 
claims of creditors. 

Policies payable on attaining a specified age, or payable in case 
of death before attaining such age. 

Policies granted to creditors on the lives of their debtors. 

Policies granted for any number of years. 

Premiums payable in cash, quarterly, semi-annually, or annu- 
ally. 

Sevttonte declared evory three years, and the surplus belonging 
to the policy-holders returned to them in scrip; this scrip bears 
6 per cent. per annum interest, payable in cash, and the redemp- 
tion thereof is commenced when the aggregate igsue shall have 
amounted to $1,000,000. 

At the same time, the company is empowered by its charter to 
purchase the scrip for the benefit of the policy-holders before that 
time. ‘ 

This scrip is not affected by the forfeiture or sale of the policy, 
which is a great advantage over the system adopted by some Com- 
panies, of subjecting the dividend to the same terms of forfeiture 
and sale as the policy, by indorsing it thereon. This is clearly un- 
just, as the dividend is a surplus fund, and is rightly the property 
of the insured, irrespective of the policy. 

The interest on the scrip gradually reduces the premium. 

Its premiums are based upon experience to the present time. 

No one class of insurers is required to pay the deficiency of 
others. 





DIRECTORS: 


Wa. T. HOOKER, 
GEORGE OPDYKE, 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 
ROBERT SOUTTER, 
JAMES W. HALSTEAD, 
FRANCIS W. TAPPAN, 
FREDERICK W. MACY, 
E. T. H. GIBSON, 
Wa. WILKENS, Baltimore. 
W. TAYLOR HALL, “ 
JAMES F. COX. 
JAMES W. HALSTEAD, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Seoretary. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr, Actuary. , 
| ve MB } Medical Examiners. 


FINELE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Have received the Highest Medal at the 
FAIR OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
With the highest premium for 
FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. 
Atso, The highest premium at the 
FAIR OF THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
THE NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR, 

And so gonerally wherever exhibited. 


JAMES T. SOUTTER, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
THOMAS RIGNEY, 
JOHN T. AGNEW, 
Wa. M. VERMILYE, 
W. H. PECKHAM, 
JOHN J. CRANE, 

Wa. W. WRIGHT, 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 








OFFICE 503 BROADWAY, 





Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Albany. 


KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. Louisville. 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Baltimore. 


_——- 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY FAIR. Pittsburgh. 
BOURBON COUNTY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 
LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & C0,, 
No. 500 Broadway, 
New York. 


NEW YORK 


MARBLE COMPANY, 


Forty-second Street, 
Berween Firra anp Sixta AVENUES, New York, 
(Opposite the Crystal Palace Grounds.) 
MANTELS, TABLE-TOPS, 
COLUMNS, PEDESTALS, etc., etc., ete., 
Made of SLATE STONE, MARBLEIZED IN EXACT IMITATION OF 
THE CHOICEST IMPORTED MARBLE, VIZ: EGYPTIAN, SIENNA, 
BROCATELLE, VERD ANTIQUE, RED ANTIQUE, JASPER, 
PORPHYRY, MOSAIC, PYRENEES, FRENCH, SPAR 
LISBON, STATUARY, WHITE, ITALIAN, and 
EVERY OTHER VARIETY NOW IN USE. 
Our assortment of PATTERNS is very extensive, comprising 
ELABORATELY-CARVED, HEAVY 
MOULDED, PANELLED & PLAIN MANTELS, 


also every variety of 


Table and Bureau Tops. 


Our beautiful Marbles have secured the unqualified commenda 
tion of all who have seen or used them. They 


RESIST THE ACTION OF OILS AND ACIDS, 


which deface ordinary Marbles, and withstand a higher degree of 
heat. Reference is made to all parties having them in use. 


Marbleized Slate Stone Mantels 


have been used in Europe, and highly approved, for the last ninety 
years, while they have been used in this country more than ten 
years. 


Tue UnrivaLLep Beauty, InpEsTRUCTIBILITY, 
Anp Amazina CHEAPNESS OF THESE MarBLES 


Recommend their universal adoption. Our process of converting 
this Stone into Marble, is by fusing Mineral Colors with powerful 
heat; these colors (by the use of chemical agents) are absorbed by 
the stone, and become incorporated into the same. 

These Marbles can be shipped to any part of the country, with- 
out liability to breakage. Losses on account of breakage will be 
guaranteed by the Company for 23g per cent. on the cost of the 
articles, payable in advance. 

The attention of ARCHITECTS and HOUSE-BUILDERS is respect- 


fully invited. ‘ 
H. DWIGHT, President. 


James R. Bam, Treasurer. 
E. Demrne, Superintendent of Manufactory. 











Advertisements. 








FOR ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD—CONTAINING the CREEDS 
of all RELIGIOUS SECTS. See advertisement in another column. 


Lectures by Dr. Scudder. 


Rev. Henry M. Scudder, M.D., D.D., 
Will deliver his Course of F7VE LECTURES on India, in New York, 
AT THE COOPER INSTITUTE, 

Commencing Monpay EVENING, JANUARY 9th, 

AND AT THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 
Commencing Tugspay Eveninc, January 10th. 

On Alternate evenings—Monday and We:luesday, in New York ; 
Tuesday and Thursday in Brooklyn. 

I. Svpsecr.—The Races of India—Their Languages—Curious Cus- 
toms—Fakirs—Indian Hermits—Hindoo Wit, and Hin- 
doo Women. 

II. Sussect.—Physical Peculiarities and Beauties of the Country— 
The Literature of India—The Athletes and Jugglers of 
Hindostan. 

Il. Svpyect.—The Brahminic Priesthood—Caste—Description of a 
Visit to a Temple covering more than 10 acres of 
ground—Mode of Wership. 

IV.—Svssect.—The Ancient Hindoos and the Modern Athenians, or 
Hindoo Pantheism and Boston Transcendentalism—A 
Dessert of Hindoo Proverbs. 

V.—Svupmct.—Oritical Periods in the History of the British Empire 
in India—Some account of earlier Mutinies and Massa- 
cres—The Great Rebellion—Its Nature and Occasion— 
The Atrocities ; how far exaggerated—Heroic Deeds 
—Destiny of India. 

Bax~ The Lectures combine Instruction with Entertainment. 

From the crowds which attend the former course, and the fact 
that amidst a violent rainstorm on the closing evening, the house 
was filled to overflowing, it may be feared that more tickets will 
be sold than may be accommodated. The agent deems it proper to 
state that all who obtain Course tickets shall have seats. 

Tickets for the Course, $1. For a Gentleman and Lady, $1 50. 
Extra Ladies, 50 cents. Teachers and Students, 50 cents. Single 
evening tickets, 50 cents. 

For sale at all the Bookstores in New York and Broooklyn,and at 
the Door on evenings of Lectures. Doors open at 7. To commence 
at 8 o’clock. 








\ 


A NEW BOOK. 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD. See advertisement in 
another column. 


THE COURT OF DEATH. 


A Large and Splendid CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING 
(28 by 31 inches) of the Great and Sublime Moral Painting of 


THE COURT OF DEATH, 
BY REMBRANDT PEALE, 
has been published by the undersignod. 

The regular and lowest price for such Engravings is $5, and at 
this price about 5,000 copies are usually sold ; but, under the con- 
viction that 100,000 of THE COURT OF DEATH will be called for, 
they are sold at 


One Dollar Bach! 


Testimonial from the yoncrable Rembrandt Peale, now in the 
82d year of his age : 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16 =. 

Thave seon the Chromo-Lithographic Engraving of my Painting 
of the Court of Death, recently executed for Dr. G: Q. Colton (the 
present proprietor), by Sarony, Major & Knapp, of New York, and 
can testify that rr 18 AN ACCURATE AND ADMIRABLE COPY OF THE 
ORIGINAL PAINTING. REMBRANDT PEALE. 

For Ong Cory, $1, and postage 12 cents. Six Cortes for $5, post- 

e free. 

Cigute cannot fail to make from $300 to $400 per year above 
expenses, in me Rigges for the work. All who see the engraving 
and have a parlor, will want acopy. $1 18 from agents will se- 
cure one copy, a letter of agency (stating special terms) and 40 de- 
scriptive and historical pamphlets for distribution. 

The demand for the pictures since they were issued (December 
let) has far exceeded the power of the printer to furnish them ; but 
we have thus far never failed to fill the orders from the country on 
the day of receipt. 

To avoid mistakes, the Name, Town, County, and State, should be 
plainly written. Address, 


G. Q. COLTON, 


P. 0. Bex No. 3,391. No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


UNION COLLEGE. 
Department of Applied Science. 


I, COURSE OF UCTION IN CIVIL ENGINEERING—Embrac- 
ing Drafting, Su ying, and Levelling, General Construction in 
Masonry, Carpentry, &c., Road-making, Bridge-building, Water 
Engineering, &c., under the direction of Prof. W. M. GILLEs- 
rm, LL.D. 

: JRSE INSTRUCTION IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY— 

TE eriaing Gualnasive and Quantitative Analysis, with special 
reference to Students of Agriculture and of Medicine, P! 
ceutists, Manufacturing Camis, eeeyre, &c., under the 
direction of Prof. C. F. CHANDLER, 

For circulars, &., address ‘* Registrar of Union College,” Schen- 
ectady, New York. 


Rev. A. R. WOLFE’S 
Family Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


West Bloomfield, N. J. 


TERMS, $300 annum, No Extra Oharge for French, Latin 
or Vocal Masic. Tthoroughness in the ELaMenTary Brancums a pri- 
mary object of attention. 





DM 








ADVOCATE, the only Child’s TEM- ~ 


HE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE 
PERANCE PAPER in the country, and pictorial in its charac- 
ter, is published monthily at No. 10 Park Bank, at $9 2 hundred ; 
$11, Postpaid.It fills an important place in all Sunday Schools, 
UNION 





7S JOURNAL THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 

ro hngey my OH ear. It isa Standard Work which 
should be widely circulated. Bingie copy $1; Tem copies for $5. 
Direct No. 10 Park Bank. 


TO SABBATH SCHOOL 
Superintendants and Teachers. 


The New Volumes of the following valuable papers. 
published by 
the American Sunday School Union, commence Jenaney First. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
» Parents, &c. ) & Weekly Religious Paper for 


Only $1 per annum. Lower price to Clubs. 


THE SUNDAY scH 
Children. Highly omamentar’? ® Weekly Religious Paper for 


100 Copies for one year, monthly, only $5; weekly, $20 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GAZETre. : 
Paper published for children. ” monthly. The most beautiful 


100 Copies, for one year, only $8. 
As our list is now very large, subscribers who wish to renew 
and new subscribers, are requested to send their orders without 
delay. 

G. S. SCOFIELD, 


American Sunday School Union Depository , 
375 Broadway, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR CLERGYMEN. 





THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD. See advertisement in 
another column. 


PORTRAIT OF REV. DR. ALEXANDER. 
The National Preacher 


Hor isso. 


The January number inning th : 4 

sumeat, , beginning the thirty-fourth volume, is em 
1. With a fine portrait, engraved on steel, of the late Rev. JAMES 

w. ALEXANDER, D.D., desirable and valuable to all his numerous 
riends. 

2. It contains a Funeral Discourse, by Rey. Dr. Potts, on the occa- 

sion of his death. 

3. contains a Discourse on the Omnipresence of God, by Dr- 

Alexander, to accompany the portrait of his face. 

- 4. It contains a Discourse on the Character and Death of the late 

a Irving, by Rey. John A. Todd, his neighbor and 
rend, 

5. A Biographical Sketch of Dr. Alexander. 


6. Each number of THE NATIONAL PREACHER, enlarged to 32 
pages, contains 8 or @ valuable and instructive Discourses, or 36 
to 38 in one year. 

7. THE NATIONAL PREACHER has completed its Tarery-Tamp 
volume, all of which may be had, neatly bound in séts, at 80 cts. 
per volume, at the office, and sent to any part of the country. 

8. This set of volumes contain over 800 Discourses, by about. 
350 different ministers, among the ablest and best preachers of 
six evangelical d inations, for the last 40 years. 

9. There is no Series of Discourses equal to this in the English 
language, and it ought to be in the library of every church. 

10. A general and topical index, filling 30 pages, has recently 
been prepared and published, adding greatly to its value. 

11. Many of the §. OOO vacant churches in our land can here 
find good sermons to instruct them on*the Sabbath. 

12. Any person who will send usa new subscriber, either his 
own name or any cther, with the pay in advance, shall receive b 
mail a beautiful print of the Last Supper, worth itself $1. We 
the aid of ministers and others to extend its circulation and useful- 
ness. 








Address W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 6 Beekman street, New York 


January, 1860. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, PARLEY’S MAGAZINE, YOUTH’S CABINED, 
and the SCHOOLFELLOW 


are now all united in one beautifully illustrated Magazine for Chil- 

dren, more attractive than ever, only $la year. Single copies 10 

cents. January number contains a‘steel engraving of Uncle Frank. 

-- by mail to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 
ress 


J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, 


116 Nassau street, New York. 


1860 ! Pay a Dollar for the Children. 1860 ! 
The Youth’s Casket and Playmate. 


The safest and best Magazine for Boys and Girls begins its 
Volume in January, 1860. Parents, Teachers, Friends, need have 
no hesitation in placing this periodical in the hands of the Young. 
Its aim is to cultivate the affections as well as toamuse; to add 
steadily to the ages 9 of its readers, and to make them wiser 
nobler, beater. The work is BEAUTIFULLY EMBELLISHED, and 
published monthly at one dollar a-year. Three copies, two dollars 3 
Ten copies, six dollars ; Twenty copies, ten dollars. Persons form: 
ing clubs are entitled to @ PREMIUM ExTRA. Specimens gratis. 
Address 


WILLIAM GUILD & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








THE 


AMERICAN 
CHRISTIAN RECORD, 


THE HISTORY, CONFESSION OF FAITH, AND PRESENT S8TA- 
TISTICS OF EACH RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, TOGETHER WITH OTHER MATTER INTERESTING TO 
ALL, See advertisement in another column. 


Julia Kavanagh’s New Work. 


——$ 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY : 


SEVEN YEARS, 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


One volume, 12mo, 423 pages. Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 88 cente. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

Miss Kavanagh is unquestionably one of the most agreeablo re- 
mancers of the day. There is a remarkable charm and fascination 
in her stories, which she knows how to make interesting. She 
gives a great reality to her personages, going into such minute 
detail of their actions and motives, that her readers soon come to 
imagine that they are dealing with real men and women, and find 


themselves sympathizing most sincerely with their joys and sor- 
rows. 





D. A. & Co. have recently published new editions, in uniform 
style, of the following interesting works by the same author : 
ADELE: A Tale. 1 thick vol. 12mo. Cloth 


WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Exemplary for Piety and 
Charity. 12mo, Cloth 0 


NATHALIE ; A Tale. 12mo. Cloth 
MADELINE. 12mo. Cloth 





WANTED. 


A DEPOSIT of $2500 in the Bank of Hoffman & Gelpcke, Chica- 
go, Ill., by one er more persons, to purchase four Sheriff's 
Certificates of Sale, each conveying one-fourth of the following 
property, viz: The W. 34 of Sec. 27, T. 26N., R. 4 K., compris- 
ing the village of Bennington, in the County of McLean, in the 
State of Illinois. Said Certificates draw interest at ten per cent. 
per annum. They will be placed in Hoffman & Gelpcke’s Bank 
subject to the order of those who may deposite the req 
amount. Address POSTOFFICE BOX 19 
Chicago, It. 

Refer to the N. Y. Evangelist, or Rev. R. W. Patterson, D.D., 
Chicago. J.B. Thomas, Attorney at Law, 124 Randolph street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


S PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATOH! 
aap “A Surtce 1x Time SAVES .NIVE.” “@R 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated familics, it is very 
desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for repairing 
Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 


meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. There is 
no longer a necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, head- 
less dolls, and broken éradies. It is just the article for cone, shel, 
and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refinemont 

d taste. 
“This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and p ing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue.. It may be used in the place of ordimary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

‘“USE.FUL IN EVERY HOUSE.’ 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 26 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar st., New York. 


Address HENRY 0. SPALDING & CO. 
Postoffice, Box No. 3.600. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithographic Show-Card accompanying cach 
package. 








Me A single bottle < SPALDING’S paeranEp GLUE willgave 
mn times its cost annually to every house: “Gs 

Id by all prominent —* Druggists, Hardware and Far- 
etoauy mretchants, should pat b a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list. It will stand any oli- 
mate. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILEA, 
The Unrivalled Remedy. 


It has long been a most important desideratum in the practice of 
medicine to obtain a purely vegetable remedy like this that would 
act on the Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, with the 

Precision and Potency 

of mineral preparations, yet without any of their deleterious 
effects upon the vital powers of the system. In this preparation. 


of a stim alterative, and ant septic medicing 
the digestion, and 





appetite. I ive carries off the ac. 
cumulations of morbid matter,—and its tent Sere, neu- 
tralizes the virus by which the disease. is Its oniform— 
success in curing and relieving the various diseases for which i is 
recommended, is established by a maltitudes of attested fact. 
and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 
For sale also by druggists generally. 
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_ -gTILLNESS.OF TIME. 
o'er rugged 
be rd chains an 
he 
*s great field of battle ! 
soft he (reels upon the mould, 
fo silently his “tale is told,” _ 
We scarcely know we're growing old. 
: silent is his march below, 
= ut this world of “ weal and woe,” 


“His footsteps fall so gentle, 
That even Age forgets there's snow 


- 


U usty mantle! 
And soft he treads his ae route. 
e 


‘We quite forget the seer, devout — 
Forget our sands are running out! 


+= 


deep the heart is m 

see whew move round as noiselessly 

As boats trail down the Summer sea, 
« Where heaven is all tranquility. 

The mighty engine speeds its way, 
While on, a on, from day to day, 
As fresh as in life’s- morning, 

-. Usite our chi ‘s dreaming May, 
* © “We seem again returning! = 

in the Summer Wreath we twine, 

fields with roses are a-shine, 

As erst we did ere “auld lang syne.” 


And it is well that thus it is—_ 

In such a changing world as this ; 
For, did Time’s ocean murmur, 

Or did we hear his crater hiss, 
Our life would have no Summer! 

Our life would be a faithless show, 

Like roses buried under snow, 

Where the Polar whirlwinds blow. 


Time! our old, our secret friend, 
Whee thou, at 4 dost lowly bend, 
To cast aside thy mantle ; 
‘When thon dost here pronounce the End! 
O wilt thou speak as gentle? 
O, wilt thou then as kindly seem, 
And make the change a careless dream, 
Like transit down a Summer stream? 


Beligions Reading. 


(For Tag Evance.ist.) 
THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC. 
Letter to Joseph M. Wilson, Esq. from Rev. Samuel 
H, Cox, D.D. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. Jan. 2, 1860. 


My Dear Sir :—In reference to the estimated 
worth of your “ Pressyterian Historicat At- 
MANAC AND ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER OF THE 
Cxvrcn,” for 1860—the first number of the work 
I have owned—as to the general design and plan 
of its publication as an Ecclesiastical Annual, 
the more I read, explore, use, and understand it, 
I am happy to say, that I only more accord with 
other recommendations,—and those, many, as 
well as of high authority,—in giving the world 
and the Church assurance of its great utility and 
value. The design and plan of it are, I think, 
entirely your own ; and as original and Amer- 
ican, I view it as an important contribution to 
the religious literature of Christendom, entirely 
worthy of thousands of subscribers, as well as 
approvers, in the older hemisphere, as well as our 
comparatively new one. I sincerely welcome its 
appearance and its mission as a token for good 
to mankind, as well as to the general Preshyte- 
rian family, in all the world. 

With some rather anomalous exceptions, all 
the Christians, nominally such, and their minis- 
try, among the nations of the earth, may be nor- 
mally comprehended in two large classes, charac- 
terized by their ministry, their representative 
men, respectively ; indicated hy the just ideals of 
PARITY and PRELACY. 

The latter includes all the myrmidons of Po- 
pery, with many others, oriental and occidental. 
Some of us have grace to know and testify, as 
well as believe, that pretacy is a monster of the 
apostacy ; that God, in His oracles, never made 
or authorized, either the jurisdiction or the exist- 
ence, of a modern Bishop, a Diocesan, an eccle- 
siastical Prefect, or a particle of that proud 
pyramid, on which, as a tapering structure up- 
ward, the tendency is ever, the history too often, 
to seat or enthrone maT Man or Six ; whose 
dark shadow on the Church produces sometimes 
a total eclipse of the sun of righteousness ; is 
always influential in derogation of the sole and 
only just Hxapsme or Jesvs Curisr, in His own 
Church ; and in the earnest and honest language of 
the Holy Ghost, wo oprosetH anD EXALTETH 
HIMSELF, lawn, mitre, crosier, diocese and all, 
ABOVE ALL THAT 1S CALLED GoD, OR THAT IS WOR- 
SHIPPED ; so THAT He, as Gop, SITTETH IN THE 
TeuPLeE oF Gov, suowinc HIMSELF, THAT 
HE IS GOD: 2 Thes. 2: 3-12, as prophecy 
has drawn his photographic portrait. 

I believe it is all usurpation and abomination 
in the sight of God ; incapable of rational de- 
fence or Scriptural sanction ; and adapted to 
glorify man more than God; more than our 
Blessed Saviour and Lord God ; while its. reN- 
pENcy is always to disparage and supersede the 
true Head of the Church, as virtually, or overtly 
and practically, DENYING THR ONLY Lorp Gop, 
axp our Lorp, Jesus Cunist; Jude, 4. This 
were more strictly rendered, nr onty Lorp Gop, 
EVEN oun Lorp Jesus Curisr; as in Tit. 2: 
18-15, we render it, LOOKING FoR THAT BLESSED 
HOPE, EVEN THE APPEARING OF THE GLORY OF THE 
Great Gop anp Saviour or vs, Jesus Curist ; 
wo cave HiwseF ror vs, in order raat He 
MIGHT REDEEM US FROM ALL INIQUITY, AND PURIFY 
710 Fuser AN APPROPRIATED PEOPLE, ZEALOUS OF 
eoop works. Is Jesus Christ then a mere crea- 

ture, only a considerably exalted creature ? 

These epitomize many of the chief reasons why 
we turn from rretacy to parity ; in which Christ 
is magnified, and man made only His official 
messenger and servant. We mean not, indeed, 
that all His ministers are equal in gifts, graces, 
or adaptation to their work ; asin age, complex- 
ion, stature, and other incidentals, they are often 
and even vastly unequal. We mean, however, 
that all His ministers are officially equal ; acting 
all. under one and the same commission, Mat. 

2819-20; that they are all overseers of the 
Church and its interests, all peers in office here ; 
and that the original meaning of the word over- 
seer or bishop, oeéurring only five times in the 
Greek of the New Testament, never in the Gos- 
20: 28; Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:2; 

: 25, means no more a modern 

than it means the Pope of 

















supremacy of Joe Smith 
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“ligious and honest preference for parity and all 


its interests, as it was in the beginning. ‘God 
sent His Gospet into the world, not: that men 
should gratify their depraved proclivity bby tink- 
ering and changing it ; but that, by our learning 
it as the disciples of CHRIST, believing it as 
His worshippers, loving it as His children, and 
conforming to it in love, as His loyal subjects, we 
might become legitimate heirs of His salvation, 
be sanctified by the Holy Ghost, and so estated 
in His great covenant of Grace, according to the 
promise of life everlasting ! 

From all these premises I belong, with high 
preference, to the great Presbyterian family on 
earth, and not to the one prelatical or Papal. 
The order of archangels is an invention and a 
blunder in course, and many such things are with 
him, of the Pope of Rome and his angels. There 
is no such order or class! There is only one 
archangel, and that is, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Zech. 3: 1-9 ; 1 Thes, 4: 16 ; Jude 9. The first 
of the Popes, ut garriunt Rome, was the Apostle 
Simon, Cephas, Peter ; and Pio Nono is 253 
onward in the register. I only observe that 
the first one, the Apostle Peter, seems, by his 
own epistles, to have had never a thought of so 
great and so worldly a dignity ; and from all we 
know of his history, he appears to have been 
without all those pseudoes of subsequent assump- 
tion, especially where he says: The Presbyters 
that are among you I exhort, who am a CoPREs- 
BYTER AND a witness Of the sufferings of Christ, 
also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed. 
Feed the flock of God that is among you, taking 
the oversight, not by constraint, but willingly ; 
not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither 
as lording it ovER THE HERITAGE, but becoming 
examples to the flock ; and when the cuter Suxp- 
HERD shall appear, YE shall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away. 

That Chief Shepherd, Arcutromenos, is all 
the Supreme Intendant of the Church, known in 
primordial times, by Peter, Paul, John, or any 
other apostle ; and HIM atone do we Pres- 
byterians own or honor as our Master, our 
Bishop of bishops, our own Archbishop, royal 
and eternal. Let us continue to keep clear and 
mistless the atmosphere in which His glory radi- 
ates, with no sublunary clouds, episcopal, inter- 
posed between our vision and His glory. Not 
holding the Head is no good proof that any man, 
or any Church, belongs to His body, to Christ. 

Now, it is to be regretted, and I lament it, es- 
pecially in our vast young country, that so many 
regiments and brigades seem to exist, quite 
apart, in our Presbyterian Church Militant. 
The diversity, however, is more on the surface 
than in the substance. We are more alike than 
we know ourselves. When we pray, we evince 
it. Our common system is truly liberal. Tre 
Trutu makes us free. We are not prelatical ; 
and this is historically about as much as to say, 
that we are not Arminian. We are all generi- 
cally, yet I trust truly, Calvinistic. The Word 
of God is our Religion ; our Master's will our 
Law—His glory, our end. My confidence is in 
God, that we shall all come more and more 
to understand, and so to love, one another. 
Without consolidation into one great body or 
denomination, in this country, there is room for 
more social union, spiritual intercourse, practical 
cotperation, for the glory of God, the coming of 
His kingdom, the conquest of the world. If we 
were more united, how incomparable our strength ! 
The nation would soon feél and own it. Nothing 
else could equal it. We could illumine the high 
places, and the low places, of our country—of 
Canada and the British Islands. The damnable 
heresies of Unitarianism, Universalism, Spiritual- 
ism, and all such like, could be certainly over- 
thrown. We should be strong in God only—nis1 
Dowixcs, Frvstra. But oh! how strong were 
His own Ministry and His own Church, all uni- 
ted in the Truth as itis in Jesus, should they 
act for Him as one man—all speak the same 
thing, with no divisions among us ; but that we 
be perfectly joined together, in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment! 1 Cor. 1: 10. 

Without some compromises, this desideratum 
could never be ; yet these could all be made, 
probably, were we adequately wise, with no an- 
noyance to our freedom, our identity, or our con- 
science—ENDEAVORING fo keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Were we better 
acquainted with each other—were we all more 
sincerely devoted to Christ, sufficiently large- 
hearted, willing mutually to respect and consider 
each other; were we more enlightened, more 
spiritually-minded, more humble and prayerful, 
I am sure we should more and more approximate 
a proper union. With these views, I weleome 
your Almanac. Its tendencies I like. Its sta- 
tistics are suggestive, illustrative, magnific, en. 
couraging, and its details useful and interesting 
to us all. . May our supreme and common Arcn- 
pishop bless it—and His own be all the glory. 
Amen! Fraternally and gratefully yours, 

Sauver Hanson Cox. 
{For The Evaxceusr.} 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER EXTENSION. 


Messrs. Editors :—The article under the above 
caption, in a recent number of Tae Evance.ist, 
states a fact which reminds me of an obligation. 
One year ago I received Tur Evanceiist as a 
gift from some unknown friend. My circumstan- 
ces rendered the gift a benefaction, which added 


to its value. I have had many presents during 
the past from kind friends, but none so fresh and 
lasting. Every week as the paper has reached 
me, has my heart warmed towards my unknown 
friend. The last number of the closing year is 
just as fresh with grateful emotionsas when the 
gift began a year since. Ifit is more blessed to 
give than to receive, as I believe, it is a compen- 
sation to mein my debt, to know that my friend 
is happier than I am ; and, therefore, is very 
happy touching this one benefaction. If there is 
a better or a cheaper way of doing good, as sug- 
gested in the article referred to, than by the gift 
of a good religious paper to an appreciative fam- 
ily, I wish it might be made known. + It must be 
the essence of selfishness that would refuse to 
gladden a needy household at so cheap a rate as 
four cents a week. I am happy in béing able to 
reciprocate the favor of my unknown friend, by 
imparting the same favor to another, which, I 
have no doubt, is the best acknowledgment I 





can make to my friend. Gratirvpe. 





. (For Tax EVANGELIST. | 
THEOLOGICAL FRAGMENTS. 


BY REY. THOMAS H. SKINNER, D.D. 


—-- 


IvV.—SIN. 

Sin, or moral evil, is absolutely or only evil. 
Other evils, which are made necessary by sin, are 
means of good ; but sin is the means of no good, 
in the strict sense of the expression. It would, 
on the contrary, destroy all good, if not effectu- 
ally counteracted. In a system in which sin has 
place, other evils may not be ultimately evil, but 
good—things, on the whole, to be desired. They 
may counterwork sin, undo its mischief, prevent 
further mischief from it ; cultivate goodness ; 
subserve the pursuit of the highest good attain- 
able after sin has entered. But sin itself, which 
gave occasion for these evils, would, in its de- 
structiveness of good, hinder them also from pro- 
moting good, and work, through them, to the 
increase of itself ; and would pervert everything 
else unto evil, and so make the condition of the 
universe merely evil, and the non-existence of the 
universe an object of desire. The ills of life, so 
called, the afflictions of good men, the chastise- 
ments of God, the severest punishments of sin, 
are, in a comprehensive view, the means of good, 
—the necessary means of the greatest good, 
where sin is to be encountered ; hell itself is so, 
regarded as the punishment of sin. But sin, in 
itself, and in its proper effects and tendencies, is 
simply evil, out of which good, as its natural pro- 
duct, can no more come, than light out of dark- 
ness, sweet out of bitter, cold from burning heat. 
Optimism, therefore, which, in principle and ac- 
tivity, seeks only good, has no need of sin, and 
as a means adapted, in itself, to an end, can 
make no use of it ; on the contrary, it has, from 
first to last, to work against it, and destroy its 
works. It may have to take occasion, from it, 
to employ instruments and agencies of its own, 
which, in the absence of sin, would have been 
unnecessary. It may turn the machinations of 
sin against itself, and thus produce good, not 
otherwise to be attained ; but this good is from 
its own activity, in contending against sin ; not 
from sin, as an agent or means of good. The 
word means is sometimes used in a loose sense, 
in which it includes whatever forms of instra- 
mental agency may spring incidentally from 
emergent occasions ; as when, ¢. g., a pestilence 
is said to be a means of health, because it occa- 
sioned the invention of medicinal or other reme- 
dies, against future visitations of the calamity. 
But there is, in such a use of language, no inten- 
tion of confounding means and occasions ; or, to 
take the illustration just instanced, to say that 
the pestilence and the remedies bear the same 
relation to health. The pestilence was the means 
of death or disease ; the means of health were 
the remedies, of the invention or application of 
which, the pestilence was the occasion. Whether 
of the remedies or their effects, the pestilence 
was a means, Only in the sense in which every- 
thing is said to be ® means, which leads, how- 
ever incidentally or casually, to results ulterior 
to itself. 

Sin, instead of being the means of the great- 
est good, is a means of preventing this, in so far 
as sin, with its proper effects, cannot be excluded, 
under the best mode of agency which can be em- 
ployed for the purpose. The good attainable in 
the absence of sin, was greater than that which 
could be attained after its entrance ; otherwise, 
sin was the indispensable condition of the great- 
est good, originally ; and the earnest pursuit of 
this, while repelling, or seeking to prevent sin, 
was impossible, unless one may be in earnest in 
seeking to defeat his own ends. 

Sut though sin be not the means of good, may 
not the remedy for sin, with its evils, have been 
originally necessary to the greatest good? If 
it was, then the greatest good, demanding this 
remedy as indispensable to its attainment, de- 
manded, at the same time, sin,—apart from which 
there was no place for the remedy; and the answer 
to the question has been already given. It may 
be, that advantage may come from a remedy be- 
yond that which was directly sought from it ; 
but to make a remedy originally necessary to the 
greatest advantage, is to make the evil—that is, 
in the present case, sin—also necessary, without 
which there is no need or place for the remedy. 
Where there is a disease, there may be nothing 
better than a remedy for it ; but it were better, 
if it might be so, to have neither disease nor 
remedy. He surely were “a physician of no 
value,” however famous as a curer of disease, 
who makes the disease which he cures. 

As the plan of the world involved the possibility 
and the ‘uturition of evil—though to be prevented 
if it might be, under the best preventive agency— 
the Divine Goodness, to which all things in the 
worl!’s appointed course were manifest, could 
not but have had reference to the rise of sin, and 
anticipated and provided against it, even from 
the beginning ; and the arrangement and order- 
ing of allthings in creation and providence could 
not but have been accordiigly determined on. 
But this proleptical or prudential reference no 
more interfered with the desire of the Deity that 
sin might not be, or with His using proper means 
to prevent it, than does His foresight of the fu- 
ture certainty of sin, now. God did, from the first, 
as He now does, oppose Himself to sin. He did 
not, and does not, want it. Itis, as it ever has 
been, and must be, the abommable thing which 
His soul hateth. He made all things good ; it was 
desirable, that is to say, it was for the best, that 
they should have remained so. He used the best 
agency to keep them so. It was not best to de- 
part from this agency, in order to prevent the 
dire change which was made in the state of the 
world by sin. Better than this variation from 
His established order, was inflexible adherence 
to it, together with the remedial scheme which 
He purposed to introduce, upon the perpetration 
of sia. But it was not better for the change to 
take place. Sin gave occasion for new proced- 
ures of Divine goodness, which was still intent 
on gaining the greatest good now achievable ; 
but that this was greater than that which would 
have been attainable, if sin had not entered, sup- 
poses either that God preferred a less good to 
a greater, as the end of His works, or that He 
had need of sin, the enemy of all good, and the 
author of evil, of which He only can know the 
magnitude, in order to gain the greater; each 
of which would undeify Him. ‘It does not hence 
follow that there was a change or an after- 


thought in the mind of God. ‘The only thing 
necessary to be assumed is, that God, the Infi- 
nite and Incomprehensible, is incapable of any 
agency inconsistent with goodness, or with sin- 
cerity in opposing and resisting sin: An assump- 
tion contravening the theory of the universe, 
which makes redemption or the remedial system 
the prime end of the Divine agency in creation 
and providence. All things were made by and 
for Him, who, in due time, became the Redeem- 
er-of man ; but—except in the system of the 
Divine purposes, of which the order is anti-typi- 
cal to that of events—He was not a Redeemer 
when'they were made ; and the prolepsis, or an- 
ticipation of redemption, was not inconsistent 
with the earnest use of the best agency for pre- 
venting the necessity for it. 


(For Tas Evanceusr.) 
MY MOTHER. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
My mother is not old ; she went to Heaven 
In all the ripened beauty of hor years. a 
No silver threads amid her brown hair shone ; 
Her mild eyes were not dimmed by time nor tears. 

It is natural for every affectionate child to 
think its own mother the dearest and best of all. 
Young children would as soon believe that their 
Creator could mistake or do wrong, as that their 
parents could. In the first years of life, parents 
are to their little ones, as God. And it is in- 
tended that it should be so. 

But as children advance in years, they begin 
to suspect that perhaps after all father and 
mother may be fallible. And when once this 
suspicion is admitted, it is not long before pa- 
rents’ faults become as visible to the mind of the 
child as do the faults of brother and sister. 

It is a painful shock at first, to discover that 
father and mother are not perfect ; but the young 
are obliged to become accustomed to what they 
‘can by no means escape—the conviction that it 
is even so. 

Well do I remember the first time that it was 
intimated to me that my mother had faults. And 
well do I remember the person who made the in- 
timation. It was met by a heat and a resent- 
ment that rendered me almost sick. I could 
never guile recover from the disorder of feeling 
which then seized upon me, and sure I am that 
nothing but the grace of God can ever cause me 
to feel towards that person as I ought to feel to 
all my fellow-beings. 

I was hardly more than a child then, and 
could not have seen any imperfection in my moth- 
er, had there been ten thousand of them in her 
character, and I suppose that as she belonged to 
the frail and faulty race of men, there were, of 
course, many defects and failings in her ; but yet 
I feel confident—now with the judgment of ma- 
ture years—that she was an exceedingly rare and 
superior woman and mother. 

She had not, it is true, the gift of ‘“ the iron 
rod” in her rule over her children. She indulged 
them whenever she could, and was always 
thoughtful of their feelings and their comfort. 
She was patient, and gentle, and loving, and 
just. She laid down few commands, and she 
permitted a great deal of romping and frolicking. 
She had an idea that the house was made for 
the children, and not the children for the house, 
and that the chief object of a parent’s life should 
be the welfare and happiness of his children, 
not that this should be an incidental matter, 
tucked in, if there chanced to be room, between 
the greater, and more engrossing interests of bu- 
siness or pleasure. And for her devotion to, and 
her indulgence of, her children, she was by 
some condemned. But she altered not her way. 
She only said, in gentle reply, “I try to give to 
my poor children more than the common portion 
of maternal tenderness and love, because I feel 
that my time with them is not long, and I know 
that when Iam gone, there will be none to wr 
derstand their true spiritual wants, or to cherish 
them as children need to be cherished. I shall 
be to my children, if I can, what I wish to be in 
their memory when Iam in my grave. As of- 
ten as they think of their mother, they shall be 
able to feel that they have had, at least, one lov- 
ing friend.” 

Thus, with prophetic sight and thought, did 
she reply to all who counselled harder and harsh- 
er measures with her little ones. 


But although so kind and gentle, my mother 
was firm ; when she commanded she would be 
obeyed. I never in my life, so far as I can re- 
member,—and I can remember well,—dared to 
disobey an order from my mother. And when 
she did threaten, which was seldom, I knew that 
the threat would be made good, if there was 
cause for it. 

My mother did not lie. 

She taught me to be neat and active, tender- 
hearted and true. She never allowed us to im- 
pose on each other, nor upon any living creature, 
however helpless and mean. She had a noble 
and most merciful heart, full of ardent piety to- 
wards God, and magnanimity to all His creatures. 

I know mothers who are as gentle and as af- 
fectionate as was mine. I have seen those who 
are as firm and trathful ; I have seen those who 
are as cheerful, and who have as much talent. 
But never yet, to my knowledge, have I beheld 
one who, with such gentleness and tenderness to- 
wards them, possessed such power over the hearts 
and minds of her offspring. Never have I seen 
another mother who appeared to know how to 
get at the souls of her children as my mother did, 
never one who, withont austerity or extraordi- 
nary solemnity, or some sort of unnaturalness, 
could lead her little flock up and down among 
the green pastures and beside the still waters of 
the Bible, as my blessed mother could, making it 
the delight of our life to study the Holy Book, 
and to hear her tell us of God and His com- 
mands. I do not know a mother anywhere, who 
teaches her little ones, as my mother did, how to 
get comfort and hope aud strength out of the 
Scriptures. They may tell them that they ought 
to find it there, and may preach to them sancti- 
moniously, and give them lessons to learn, and 
cause them to dread and hate their Bible ; but 
how many are there who go in and sit and smile 
among the sweet refreshments of the Gospels and 
the Psalms, until their eager children haste to 
follow them?—O me! my mother! where is 
there one like thee ? 

The Word of God is a perpetual memorial of 
thee. How are the sunsets and the twilight 
hours made sacred by the memory of thy call to 





thy happy children ! 


“ Come now, and we will talk and read and 
hear about the Bible ; and say our hymns and 
psalms.” 

O, mother ! when the silver bowl of thy short 
life was broken, and thou wert gone, it was the 
love of those sweet Psalms and Gospels—im- 


planted in my deepest affections by thee—that. 


saved thy child from misery and despair. So 
lost and desolate was I without my mother, that 
I felt that life was quite intolerable, unless I 
could feel certain of the pity and the loving care 
of God, with whom she now was dwelling. If 
He did not love me, I thought, neither could my 
mother love me any more, for she would think 
and see just as He did ; therefore, I had double 
reason to seek His favor. 

There were many religious books in the house 
—-the books whose reasoning had convinced 
many an infidel that there was truth in Christian- 
ity ; and other books, whose direful thunderings 
and threatenings had driven many a miserable 
sinner to the cross. These I read for my soul’s 
profit, and they did not profit my soul. The 
more I studied them, the further from the poor, 
little, wretched, motherless girl, seemed to with- 
draw the mighty God. He was noi like my 
mother, as He was pictured in those dreadful 
books ; but He had taken her from me,—rob- 
bed me of my only comfort,—and I felt that 
He was hard and severe. This continued 
until I was nearly overwhelmed with fear 
and misery, when—where from it is not hard to 
tell—there came into my distracted heart the 
thought, ‘“‘Put these books of man’s making 
away. Here is not where your mother taught 
you to goin times of need. Go and get your 
Bible ; in that is the finger that points to peace 
and eternal life.” And when I had obeyed the 
voice, I was comforted. The purity and noble- 
ness, the unselfishness, the cheerfulness, the un- 
obtrusive piety of my dear mother, are all fade- 
lessly impressed upon the hearts of such of her 
children as were of age sufficient to remember 
her. And the memory of her fair, sweet face, of 
her slender, graceful form, and winning ways, are 
a precious legacy to those that loved her. 
Whether she was strictly beautiful, with what 
the world calls beauty, Ido not know. I have 
heard her called so, and I have heard some say 
that it was not so; but to me she was most 
beautiful : and I know that now she shines with 
all the beauty and the glory of the children of 
God. 


——_s 
(For Tae Evanceust.} 
STRAY LEAVES FROM AN OLD MAN’S 
PORTFOLIO.—No. 5. 
A True Christian Heroine. 


Dear Appa: The leaf that trembles most in 
the zephyr, is not always easiest torn by the 
tempest from its stem. The feeblest nerves are 
sometimes joined to the firmest soul. In looking 
for the true heroine, [ should not always pass 
that sensitive, nervous creature, whose body starts 
as though her life would leap away at the slight- 
est assault of touch or sound. 

In looking for the true hero or heroine, I 
would not always pass the Missionary of the 
Cross ; and in looking among missionaries, | 
should not always look for those who have oceu- 
pied the most conspicuous station in the eyes of 
the world, or made the highest mark in the esti- 
mation of men. 

Among the servants of Christ who have awak- 
ened the least sympathy, elicited the least ap- 
plause, endured the greatest exposure, hardship. 
and privation, and witnessed some of the most 
signal triumphs of the Gospel over the heart of 
the savage, are those to our Northwestern In- 
dians,—the early missionaries to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Among these, there was no one in 
whom physical frailty and spiritual fortitude were 
so singularly blended, as in Sabrina Stephens. 

I first saw her at Mackinaw, in the Summer 
of 1833. She was associated with the missiona- 
ries there, as an assistant in the family, where 
some seventy or eighty Indian pupils were board- 
ed. She was a maiden, past the meridian of 
life. Her nerves were so sensitive that she could 
not eat at the common table. The clatter of the 
dishes would confuse her beyond endurance. The 
near, unexpected report of a gun, would drop 
her to the ground as quick as though the ball 
had struck her brain. The number of pupils and 
laborers at the station were being reduced. New 


.stations were being founded on the upper Missis- 


sippi. She was advised to return East to her 
friends. She desired to go West, among the 
people of her adoption. She had been long in 
the service. She had endured privation, and 
was worn down with patient toil. She might 
have retired with honor, but on account of -ex- 
pense to the Board, did not even wish to visit her 
friends. She said that what she wanted was 
light care in a quiet family. She preferred the 
grave to dependence on and rest among her 
friends, with no object of life before her. 

Young men, with their wives, were going to 
open missions in the region of the upper Missis- 
sippi. The young wives were planning how they 
should teach school, learn the language, and as- 
sist in the translation of books for the redemp- 
tion of the Indian. She knew what little con- 
stant cares would be likely to intrude and defeat 
their plans, and felt that in some little family she 
could absorb those cares, and leave the hands 
and mind of the sister free to fill the web her 
hopes had drawn. 

The fur-traders, who had been hong in the 
country, had married Indian wives ; many of 
them had numerous children, and with the hope 
of bringing the means of education within their 
reach, were at that time farnishing every facility 
in their power for the establishment of missions 
among the Indians. The demand for laborers 
was far beyond the supply. Her heart had been 
sorely pained by calls of the Indians themselves 
for missionaries, to whom the Churches had 
made no response. 

The Old Indian Chief. 
One particular case had specially grieved her. 
Sigenock—the Blackbird—an Indian Chief, who 
lived with his band, on the South side of the 
straits West of Mackinaw, had repeatedly, but 
in vain, applied to the Mission at Mackinaw for 
a teacher to his people. He had travelled con- 
siderably among the whites, had visited different 
Missions in Canada, and had heard of them in 





Ohio and New York. He caw that the only 
hope of his people was in civilization. A French- 





——— 
man came among them with a keg of whiskey 
He saw his young men acting Phat and 
told the intruder to carry the water of death 
away. He refused, and told the old Chief that 
he should sell fire-water as long as the young 
men wanted it. The old man drew his tomahawk 
from his belt, cut the hoops from the keg, spilled 
its contents on the earth, paid him their value, and 
then, raising his tomahawk above the head of 
the culprit, exclaimed in Indian: “Go home, 
you dog. If again fire-water you bring here, 
not only the keg will I split, but thy head will 
I split, as I have split the keg!” 

The speech was short, and by no means diffi- 
cult to understand. The death-dispenser went 
back to Mackinaw, then the rendezvous of trap- 
pers and traders, as well as missionaries. Sige- 
nock followed him to the island, went to the 
Mission, and besought Mr. Ferry, the Superin- 
tendent, to. send a teacher to his people. Mr. 
Ferry replied, “We cannot spare you any from 
this station. I will write the churches who send 
us teachers, and perhaps next Spring they will 
send a man for you.” 

He went home to wait. A Papal missionary 
visited him, and offered his services. He said, 
‘No, yours are not the kind of teachers I want. 
I want an American, a Protestant.’ The next 
year, at the appointed time, he came again to 
the mission, but found no teacher. He did the 
same for three successive years, and then, despair- 
ing of obtaining a Protestant, accepted a Papal 
missionary. 

The old lady had witnessed all his applications 
and disappointments, and now that new fields 
were opening, she felt it would he life itself to go 
forward and die in answering the calls, while it 
would be a grievous death to return and live with 
her friends, leaving the calls of a dying nation 
unanswered. The missionaries who were going 
forward were young, and their work untried. She 
felt that her experience, both as a Christian and 
in the missionary work, would be lost if she re- 
turned to her friends, and might be of value if 
she went forward. Weak as was her body her 
unflinching spirit would not turn back. She 
longed to go forward, and panted for the battle. 

She prevailed, and in company with Elizabeth 
Taylor Ayer, a young woman who was that year 
married at Mackinaw, in care of Mr. Ayer and 
the traders, she ascended the St. Mary’s river: ad 
passed through Lake Superior in an open boat, 
sleeping at night in a tent on the shore, whither- 
soever their journey bronght them. The shores 
of the lake were at that time an unbroken soli- 
itude. Her health improved on the journey. She 
spent the first Winter in the family of Sherman 
Hall, the missionary at La Point. 

Mrs. Ayer, in company with one of her for- 
mer pupils, a half Indian girl, the daughter of a 
trader and wife, Dr. Borufi, a daring young ad- 
venturer from Germany, a clerk in the trade, 
went on with her husband some hundreds of 
miles into the wilderness to a place called Yellow 
Lake, a tributary of the Mississippi. Mrs. Ayer 
was probably the first white woman who ever 
penetrated that distant wilderness, and crossed 


-| the country from Lake Superior to the Mississip- 


This was in 1838. 

The ensuing year Miss Stephens followed her 
to her station. I had the honor to be her ser- 
vant in the journey. We were twenty days in 
performing it. Sixteen days we were without a 
tent, and I made the best provision I was able 
for her nightly rest under the open heavens. The 
kind of journeying was new to me. My inexpe- 
rience, and want of efficient help, rendered it pro- 
tracted and irksome. Our company consisted of 
an active half Indian youth about sixteen years 
old, a full Indian, the most inefficient thing for 
whom a moccasin was ever made, Miss Stephens 
and myself. 

Ina bark canoe we coasted along the shore of 
the lake, a distance of sixty or seventy miles, to 
the mouth of the Burntwood river,—thence up 
the river to its source in a copious spring, which 
sends its tribute to the ocean, a part by the St. 
Lawrence and a part by the Mississippi. In 
ascending the river, three hundred and sixty rap- 
ids, where the water broke its current in rush- 
ing down the declivities among the rocks and 
stones, opposed our course. Up many of these 
we were obliged to wade, dragging the loaded 
canoe, its most precious, though by no means 
most weighty burden, the good old lady we had 
in charge. In many places Miss Stephens would 
walk, and we carry the lading around the rapids 
on our backs. The day we reached the head of 
the river we were greeted by a fitful, blustering, 
drowsy, drizzling storm of rain and snow. The 
stream here, crooked as a meadow brook, crept 
slowly through a grassy, bushy, dismal swamp. - 

Camp‘in the Woods. 

Some two miles before we reached the spot 
where we took the canoe from the stream to 
carry it by portage to the St. Croix, the water 
was so shallow that Miss Stephens and myself 
debarked and made our way through the swamp 
on foot. She refused the repeated offer of a seat 
upon my arm, and made her way as best she 
could through the pool’s mud. We reached the 
dry land. Night was coming on. The storm 
had ceased. Under a clump cf fir-trees, dense 
and beautiful, I kindled a fire, that she might dry 
her feet and her garments. As she stood there, 
and warmed herself before it, of all her sex, alone 
in the wilderness, tentless, sheltered only by the 
dark evergreens of the forest, a thousand miles 
from the homesof Christian men, hundreds of 
miles from the dwelling of any civilized being, her 
countenance was lighted up with a peculiar joy, 
and she seemed more like a vision of contentment 
and bliss than anything of earthly mould. 

“ You seem happy,” said I. 

“T am happy,” she replied. 

“T feared you would be sick after such a day 
of exposure and toil, so cold, gloomy, and vex- 
ing,” said I. 

“I never felt better in my life,” she answered. 
“What makes you happy ?” I inquired. 
“The conscious presence of my Heavenly 
Father and His approving smile,” was her reply. 
It was not the prospect of an easy, quiet couch 
in which to rest her nerve-vexed frame ; it was 
not the presence of any peaceful array of house- 
hold comforts ; it was not. the presence and sym- 
pathy of any earthly friends ; it was not the) 
prospect of wealth, or ease, or any rest or glory 
in the future—that so dissolved her soul in content- 
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' ment, aud made her very being radiant with bliss. 
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Her peace was quiet as the light, calm as 
heaven, deep and high and broad as the existence 
of God in whom she dwelt. Emptied of earth, 
she stood, not so much in the presence as in the 
very being of God, a living heart in the heart of 
the Father, an embodiment and manifestation of 
the love, courage, fortitude, rest, and joy of God 


Lee (To be Continued.) 
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“RATIONAL EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


‘We noticed some time since in our columns, |. 


the difficulties which have been felt in other coun- 
tries in the way of establishing National Systems 
of Education. Great effort is still made in Scot- 
land to secure the adoption of a system in many 


respects approximating to ourown. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church will undoubt- 
edly take action upon the subject next Spring, 
and it seems probable that some plan may be 
recommended which will be approved by Parlia- 
ment, 

The system which exists at present is very 
much such a one as those among us who com- 
plain of our present system as “sectarian” or 
“Godless,” would have usadopt. - Grants in aid 
are made alike to Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic. Maynooth shares with Presbyterian Scot- 
land the bounties of Royal favor. But in the 
latter, the very general unanimity of religious 

- sentiment is manifest from the following facts 
which we gather from a foreign Journal : 

There are in Scotland, according to last census, 
5242 sehools, of which 1893 are private, leaving in 
all 3349 public day schools. Of these 3349 schools 
1089 are supported by general or local taxation, 
and 491 are supported by endowments. Thus 
1560 are regulated by taxation and endowments, 
and in them all the Bible and Shorter Catechism 
are taught. Then apart from these there are 
no fewer than 1385 schools supported by relig- 
ious bodies. Of these 537 are supported by the 
Established Church, and 712 by the Free 
Church: In all these 1249 schools the Bible and 
Shorter Catechism arg taught. There are also 
to be added to this number 62 schools of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and two of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. Besides this, the 
great majority of the remaining schools are con- 
stituted on the same religious basis. There are, 
in fact, only some 60 or 70 schools out of the 
3349 which might not easily be included under 
a Presbyterian national systém based on the 
Bible and Shorter Catechism. 


In spite of this, some are to be found who 
urge the adoption of Religious tests for the teach- 
ers. Mr. Fraser, the leader of the movement, 
is one of these. Upon this, the journal from 
which we have quoted pertinently remarks : 

We do not think that the-abolition of tests 
would at all involve the evils which Mr. Fraser 
surmises. ‘These tests, when applied to school- 
masters, are too apt to become a form. Noman 
is, perhaps, fitted honestly to sign them, until he 
has given considerable attention to theology. 
We are not afraid that either Romanists or In- 
fidels would be introduced into the schools, or 
that the parents would allow their children to 
attend, if they were. As long as the Gospel is 
preached with purity and power from the Scot- 

‘tish pulpit, the will guard the schools 


such abuses. At the same time, the in-|. 


troduction of a secular system would be greatly 
to be deprecated. If the tests are to be abolish- 
ed, some security ought to be given that the 
Scriptures and the Shorter Catechism will con- 
tinue to be taught. What is wanted isa system 
based on such religious teachings—open to teach- 
ers of different ecclesiastical bodies. Whatever 
plan can be found best to secure this, and likely 
to insure the support of Parliament, is to be 
chiefly commended. 


WHAT MR. KINGSLEY THINKS OF THE 
PURITANS. 


The author of “Alton Locke,” in a recent vol- 
ume, towards the close of a noble article entitled 
“ Plays and Puritans,” thus replies to those who 
fancy that all poetry and tastes were on the side 
of the Cavaliers—and the words applytemany 
in our own day : 

Was there no poetry it these Puritans because 
they wrote no poetry? [Mr. Kingsley had just 
shown that Milton the Puritan, was the gveatest 

t of his age.] We do not mean now the un- 
written tragedy of the battle-psalm and the 
charge, but simple idyllic poetry, and quiet home- 
drama, love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, 
and the beauties of everyday human life? Take 
the most commonplace of them. Is Zeal-for-Truth 
Thoresby, of Thorseby Rise, in Deeping Fen, be- 
cause his father had thought fit to give him an 
ugly and silly name, the lessofa noble lad? Did 
his name prevent his being six feet high ? Were 
his shoulders the less broad for it? his cheeks 
the less ruddy for it ? He wore his flaxen hair of 
the same length that every one now wears 
theirs, instead of letting it hang half-way to his 
waist in essenced curls ; but washe, therefore, 
the less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted as 
his sea-roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh 
by Canute’s side, and settled there on Thoresby 
Rise, to grow wheat and breed horses, generation 
succeeding generation, in the old moated grange ? 

He carried a Bible in his jack-boot : but did 
that prevent him, as Oliver rode past with an 
approving smile on Naseby-field, thinking him- 

self a very handsome fellow, with his moustache 
and imperial, and bright red coat, and cuirass well 

i in spite of many a dint, as he sat on his 
father’s great black horse as gracefully and firmly 
as any | ked and essenced cavalier in 
frontof him? Or did it prevent him thinking, 
too, for a moment, with a throb of the heart, 
that sweet Cousin Patience, far away at home, 
could she but see him, might have the same opin- 
ion of him as he had of himself? Was he the 
worse for the thought? He was certainly not 
the worse for checking it the next instant with 
manly shame for letting such “carnal vanities ” 
rise in his heart, while he was “ doing the Lord’s 
work” in the teeth of death and hell : but was 


five minutes after, as the long rapier swung 

round his head, redder and redder at every sweep ? 

Weare befooled by names. Call him Crusa- 

instead of Roundhead, and he seems at once 

(granting him only sincerity, which he had, and 

that of a right awful kind) as complete a knight- 
errant as ever watched and A cage ere ~_ 
Gothic , benea 
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DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


We remarked, not long since, upon the neces- 
sity of some legal provision which should obviate 
or correct the evils which flow from the present 
tenant-house system. In a recently published 
volume, by Rev. Wm. Arnot, of Scotland, we 
find some very just and forcible remarks, which 


| we transfer to our columns : 


Abject poverty in th@se favored lands exacts 
a heavier task than Pharaoh from a more nu- 
merous host than the Hebrews in Egypt. . 
. Low, dark, damp, close, crowded dwell- 
ings,—rags and filth adhering to the person,— 
the want of a bed for rest by night, and a seat 
for rest by day,—food unwholesome in charac- 
ter, and deficient in quantity,—these, and a host 
of kindred evils considered not as sins, but as 
sorrows, depress and oppress the spirits of the 
poor, so that the voice of Divine mercy finds no 
tender spot to touch them on. Oppression 
makes even a wise man mad: what, then, is its 
effect on those who are not wise? It makes 
them madder. Their souls are soured to the 
bottom, and they care neither for God nor man. 
A very large portion of the population, especial- 
ly in the great cities, is in this condition. They 
are desperate and reckless. They do not dread 
a worse fate than that which has already befallen 
them, and do not expect a better. They are 
destitute alike of fear and of hope. The spirit, 
steeped long in anguish, and crushed, I own, by 
a cruel bondage, sullenly, silently, conclusively, 
dares God and man to do their worst. aps 
Observe, I am not palliating sin; I am only 
owning a fact. Nor do I exaggerate its charac- 
ter. I would not be able to do so, although I 
were willing. The truth here is stranger and 
stronger than any fiction can be. 3 
am constrained to utter here what I count the 
present truth in this department: that while 
the disciples of Christ should not give less atten- 
tion to spiritual teaching, they should give more 
to the material well-being of fallen brothers. 
We must, like our Master, take hold of them 
by the body, in order that we may reach their 
souls. Self-sacrificing, laborious effort to im- 
prove the temporal condition of the poor, is a 
species of revival much needed in the Church of 
Christ. Of course I do not counsel donations of 
money or food to the vicious, instead of reproof 
and instruction. I claim the union of the two. 
. . . . If the Spirit were poured ont like a 
flood, the dark, dishonoring spots would speedily 
be washed away. As in the broad, deep, pure 
lake, which sleeps aloft among the hills, there is 
enough of water when the channels are formed, 
and the sluices opened, to cleanse away the accu- 
mulated filth of the city,—so if our churches, 
and other Christian organizations, were let into 
the upper spring of Divine grace, these channels 
themselves would be flushed and purified, and 
the overflow would bear away the indurated cor- 
ruption of many generations. eee 
ple should not be laid below the ground till they 
are dead, Room ought to be made on the sur- 
face of God’s earth, and in sight of His sun, for 
all His living children. A man’s right to do 
what he likes with his own should, in obedience 
to the Divine law, and for behoof of the poor, be. 
limited by the national will in the form of an im- 
perial law. There is clamant need for more pa- 
ternal laws, and more vigorous administration, 
in regard to the dwellings of the poor, both in 
town and country. The feeblest sec- 
tion of society, children in silliness, though old 
in years, should not be abandoned as material of 
trade to an inordinate swarm of publicans. 
. . . We permit the dramseller to prey 
upon his victim after he has lost all power of re- 
sistance. After strong drink has softened his 
brain and slackened all his sinews, drained the 
manhood out, and injected a sevenfold measure 
of Satanic passion in its stead, the seller may 
still make money out of these remnants of hu- 
manity as long as they will yield a drop to the 
screw; and when the soul of the wornout trans- 
gressor goes to God’s judgment-seat, the dishon- 
ored dust is buried at our expense. While all 
this is goimg on, we stand and look as if we 
could not help it ; we could help it if we would. 
We ought to defend the poor, although his own 
sin has brought on his poverty; God will require 
this at our hands. 


oo, 
ALL ARE NOT TAKEN. 
All are not taken! there are left behind 
Living beloveds? tender looks to bring, 
And make the daylight still a blessed thing, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 
But, if it were not so, if I could find 
No love in all the world to answer me, 
Nor any pathway but rang hollowing, 
Where “dust to dust,” the love from life disjoined— 
And if, with parched lips, as in a dearth 
Of water-springs the very deserts claim, 
I uttered to those sepulches unmoving, 
The bitter cry, “ Where are ye, O my loving? 
I know a voice would sound, “ Daughter, 1 AM! 
Can I suffice for heaven, and not for earth ?” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


—_——_—_____ 


OTHERS’ OPINION. 


As all men are accountable for themselves, all 
must act for themselves. There is sometimes a 
tendency to lean too much to other men’s opin- 
ions. If this tendency is indulged too far, it will 
often bring one into an unpleasant dilemma. 
Every man is supposed to have some principles 
of his own—these, if well founded, should be 
acted on ; whether or not they clash with other 
men’s opinions. ‘‘ What doI believe?” Let me 
proclaim that, whatever be the faith of other 
men. ‘This self-reliance, this fidelity to one’s own 
convictions of the truth, is perfectly consistent 
with a proper respect to the judgment of the 
wise and good, in all practicable cases ; and it 
does not heedlessly despise a correct general pub- 
lic opinion, when that opinion is based on patient 
and careful investigation of truth. 

In the moral reforms in the matters that un- 
derlie society of whatever era, those who go forth 
as leaders and pioneers will not unfrequently 
stand in need of true moral courage. Such men, 
under such circumstances, will often need to act 
after Paul’s example—‘ With me it is a very 
small matter that I should be judged of you, or 
of man’s judgment.” Relying upon the recti- 
tude of his intention, secure in the truthfulness 
of his position, urged on by a sense of his duty 
to God and the people of his charge, the faithful 
minister preaches the whole Gospel of God, 
bringing Christ's precepts, the thunder and light- 
ning of Divine truth, to bear against all sin. 
His is too solemn a responsibility to go by ano- 
ther’s ipse dixit. “I received the Gospel not of 
man, neither was I taught it but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” 

But to be faithful, when men have such a wish 
to have smooth things, and many are so ready to 
give ‘ene their advice, requires self-reliance, a 
steady hand, and faith in God. For awhile 
such faithfulness may be called to sufferings. 
The averted look, the cold hand, fault-finding, 
and misrepresentation, may be the result ; but 
in the end, men will approve of a manly trathful- 
ness to conscience and duty ; men will commend 
an outspoken, fearless Gospel : an earnest and 
kind advocacy of the truth as we understand it. 
What messages thy God hath given thee for thy 
fellow-men, proclaim faithfully, whether men will 
hear or forbear. In the words of another : 

Soul, be strong, whate’er betide, 
God Himself is and guide ; 
With my Father at my side, 
‘Brand in patient courage stil 
in patient co 8 
Compass por and poe i ill! 


Never mind! 








—HMorning Star. 


MARRIAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The indifference and even contempt with which 
the marriage tie is too often treated in the Uni- 
ted States, is producing its natural fruit. The 
manner in which it is protected in England fur- 
nishes an example, in some respects, which we 
might advantageously follow—especially as it re- 
lates to the rites of what is absurdly called the 
solemnization of marriage by our petty magis- 
trates, without the possibility of their knowing 
whether the parties are not already guilty of big- 
amy. Our popular journals, which are fond of 


. | gathering up all the details of crim. con., divorce, 


and elopement, bear a sad testimony to the little 
respect paid to conjugal obligations. ‘ Wife- 
murder,” is now an established heading in the 
tragic column of our city papers. 

The different modes of marriage allowed in 
England and Wales are as follows : 

1. According to the rites of the Established 
Church. 

2. In registered places of worship, belonging 
to the Dissenting Bodies, Roman Catholics, ete. 

3. In the District Register’s office. 

4. Among the Quakers and Jews, according to 
their respective “ usages.” 

Under each of these heads there are certain 
forms required. In the Church of England, there 
may be granted—1. A special license, which can 
be granted only by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and which permits the marriage “at any 
convenient time and place.” This costs a heavy 
fee, and there is not more than an average of 
eleven marriages under it in a year. 2. The 
common ecclesiastical license granted by a Sur- 
rogate, for marriage in the parish church, or in 
some public chapel, within the jurisdiction of 
which one of the parties must have resided for 
at least fifteen days. The marriage may follow 
immediately on the granting of the license. 
Without any previous notice, the parties may ap- 
ply and be married within the hour. 3. For 
marriage after the publication of bans, they must 
be proclaimed on three Sundays in the parish 
church, and if they reside in different parishes, 
in the church of each. 

Among Dissenters, marriage may be solemn- 
ized either by license or by certificate, both of 
which must be obtained from the Superintendent 
Registrar. Notice, in prescribed form, must be 
given to that officer, who records it in a “ notice- 
book,” which is open for inspection one whole day, 
after which the license is granted. Either of the 
parties may obtain it, but one of them must have 
resided fifteen days in the district. Notice in one 
district is sufficient, where they have different 
residences. 

The marriage may be solemnized at the usual 
place of worship of one of the parties, outside 
of the district, but within two miles of it, and 
they may go into another district, when there is 
no registered place of worship in their own. 
The same freedom is allowed with respect to 
marriages in Dissenting chapels by certificate, in 
which case, the notice thereof must be affixed in 
the Register’s office for twenty-one days after the 
record of the particulars in the “notice” mar- 
riage-book ; and then the certificate may issue. 
Only seven days’ residence is necessary before 
giving notice of marriage without license. 

Marriages are performed in the Register’s of- 
fice on the production of the license or certificate. 
The presence of the Superintendent Registrar of 
marriages is requitite, and both officers must 
sign the register. 

No marriage by certificate can be solemnized 
in a church or chapel, without the consent of the 
officiating minister. 

Jews may marry with or without license, either 
in a synagogue or private dwelling, and at any 
hour of the day ; the Quakers also, without li- 
cense, in one of their meetinghouses, between 
the hours of eight and twelve: 

The reason why Quakers (and the same prob- 
ably with Jews) are exempted from the legal 
forms required for other sects, is that their own 
forms, which constitute a part of their religious 
system, and to the observance of which they are 
bound by conscientious scruples, as well as by 
their internal discipline, fully supply all the guards 
and requirements of the law.—New York Cen- 
tury. 


——___—_—————— 


EATING MEAT ON FRIDAY WORSE THAN 
LYING OR STEALING. 


The Roman Catholic Miscellany in its stric- 
tures upor Dr. Brownson, himself a Roman Cath- 
olic, plainly teaches that it regards lying and 
stealing as less harmless sins than eating meat on 
Friday. Itsays: 


But Dr. Brownson is especially severe upon 
the Irish and French. Of the former he says, 
“they have a greater horror of eating meat on 
Friday than of lying or stealing.” Granting for 
a moment that this is true, we consider it a mat- 
ter of congratulation rather than of reproach. 
Is it possible that a man of Dr. Brownson’s pen- 
etration could fail to detect the solid spirit of 
faith that underlies this feeling? In Ireland, 
for centuries back (and Irish Protestants have 
clearly shown that they are aware of the fact), 
the deliberate violation of the precepts of the 
Church in the matter of abstinence, has been con- 
sidered as a token of Apostacy. And is it any 
wonder that, where such isthe general impres- 
sion, a Catholic should shudder at it, as the 
worst and deadliest of sins? Are theft and lying, 
bad as they are, to be compared for a moment 
with one’s renouncing the true religion? We 
can, of course, give no praise or honor to sin; 
but we mist say we feel a profound respect for 
the prudence and judgment of any Catholic, be 
he Irish or not, who is more afraid to apostatize 
than to steal. A citizen, who breaks the laws 
of his country, but would die sooner than betray 
his allegiance to her, is surely not a fit subject of 
reproach, because he has a “ greater horror” of 
treason than of trespassing upon his neighbors. 

ee 


HANS PRIEM. 


Our worthy forefathers, said Gotthold, have 
left us a tale in verse, of which the purpose is to 
show how difficult, and yet how necessary, it is 
sometimes to keep silence. The substance of 
the story is as follows : 

Hans Priem was admitted into Paradise on 
the express condition that he was not to indulge 
a habit he had acquired of censuring and critici- 
sing whatever came under his notice. According- 
ly, he saw two angels carrying a beam crossways, 
and knocking it against every object they met, 
but said nothing. He next saw two other an- 
gels drawing water from a fountain, and pouring 
it into a cask which had holes in the bottom, and 
was much surprised, but still held his peace. At 
many other things of the same kind he also sup- 
pressed his laughter and remarks, apprehending 
that he might otherwise be expelled the place. 
At last, however, he saw a cart stuck fast in the 
mire, with one pair of horses yoked into it before, 
and another pair behind, and the carter urging 
both simultaneously forward. This being a mat- 
ter which belonged to his own profession, it was 
more than Hans could do to refrain from criti- 
cising it, and the consequence was that he was 
seized by two angels, and turned to the door. 
Before it closed behind him, however, he looked 
back, and perceived that the horses were winged, 
and had succeeded in drawing the cart out of the 
mud into the air; nor can there be any doubt 
that in the other cases of the beam and the cask, 
there were equally good reasons for what was 
done.— Gotthold’s Emblems. 


> 
Paixcrrie.—Without established principles, 
our feelings contend against evil, as an army 
without a leader, and are far oftener vanquished 
than victorious. . 


MOTIVES. 

Men are sensitive, and justly so, under im- 
proper imputation of motives. Whenever we 
judge the motives of others, we are liable to do 
wrong. The general rule given by Christ is, 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. The outward 
manifestation may, indeed, bo so marked that 
we may suppose there can be no mistake ; yet 
He who searches the heart knows all the secret 
springs which have brought out any given act. 
He sees not as man sees, Where we think 
there can be naught but moral corruption, He 
may discover much that modifies the view. And 
oft in what looks to us to be worthy and exalted, 
He discovers the base and vile. 

While, therefore, it is best we should be cau- 
tious and charitable in judging others, we should 
practise the most faithful scrutiny with our own 
motives. There is a mixture of motives in the 
best men, and in their. best acts. Of this all 
are aware, especially on careful self-examination. 
Persons, too, may be conscious of being influ- 
enced by unworthy motives more or less, yet 
indulge them under some such vain idea as that 
a good end may sanctify even bad means, or that 
the good motives mixed with the bad will hal- 
low them. Others blind and deceive them- 
selves—they are not aware of the real motives 
that do govern them. So imperceptibly have 
they been led on by habit. How very impor- 
tant, then, that there should be carnest, rigid 
self-examination. Every possible test should be 
applied, and with fervent prayer. Search me, 
O God, and know my heart ; try me, and know 
my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked 


way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. , 


———_e 


DARK HOURS. 


There are dark hours that mark the history of 
the brightest years. For not a whole month in 
many of the millions of the past, perhaps, has 
the sun shone brilliantly all the time. 

And there have been cold and stormy days in 
every year. And yet the mists and shadows of 
the darkest hour disappeared and fled heedlessly. 
The most cruel ice-fetters have been broken and 
dissolved, and the most furious storm loses its 
power to harm. 

And what a parable is this in human life—of 
our inside world, where the heart works at its 
shadowing of the dark hour, and many a cold 
blast chills the heart to its core! But what 
matters it? Man is born a hero, and it is only 
in the darkness and storms that heroism gains its 
greatest and the best development, and the storm 
bears it more rapidly on to its destiny. Despair 
not, then. Never give up; while one good 
power is yours, use it. Disappointment will not 
be realized. Mortifying failure may attend this 
effort and that one—but only be honest and 
struggle on, and it will work well. 

oe 


A THOUGHT FOR A DARE HOUR. 


When in a desponding mood, and who has not 
some such hours? look on the good things which 
God has given you ia such bountiful profusion— 
good things you have not deserved, have not ap- 
preciated or improved,—and at the greater good 
things which He has promised you in the world to 
come—and then try to remember the many dan- 
gers He has saved you from or delivered you out 
of—and think also how much better off you are 
than thousands of your fellow-men as good in 
every respect as you are; and thena cheerful 
gratitude may take the place of despondency. 
True religion is pre¢minently hopeful and cheerful. 

Don’t dwell on the dark side of things, but on 
life’s brightest aspect. If your joys are now 
fleeting, so are your sorrows. Time is a great 
physician. Faith inGod,isagreaterstill. ‘Te 
who goes into his garden to find cobwebs and 
spiders, no doubt will find them ; while he who 
looks for a flower may return into his house with 
one blooming in his bosom.” 

———————_——___—_ 

A Beavriru, Txovent.— When engineers 
would bridge a stream, they often carry over at 
first but a single thread. With that they next 
stretch a wire across. Then strand is added to 
strand, until a foundation is laid for planks : and 
now the bold engineer finds safe footway and 
walks from side to side. So God takes from us 
some golden-threaded pleasure, and stretches it 
hence into Heaven. Then he takes a child, and 
then a friend. Thus he bridges death, and 
teaches the thoughts of the most timid to find 
their way hither and thither between the two 
spheres. 

——. 

Warm Docrrine.—A minister of West Ans- 
truthner applied to Sir Robert Anstruthner, who 
was an extensive heritor in that parish, to assist 
in putting a stove in the church, which, he said, 
the congregation found very cold: “ Cauld, sir! 
cauld!” Sir Robert exclaimed; ‘“ then warm 
them with your doctrine, sir. John Knox never 
asked fora stove in his kirk.”"—Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Lowe, by M. F. Conolly. 


re eer 


A gentleman once introduced his son to Row- 
land Hill,by a letter, asa youth of great promise, 
and likely to do honor to the university of which he 
was a member ; “but he is shy,” added the fa- 
ther, “and I fear buries his talents in a napkin.”’ 

A short time afterwards, the parent, anxious 
for his opinion, inquired what he thought of his 
son. “ I have shaken the napkin,” said Row- 
land, “at all thecorners, and there is nothing in 
it.” 

i 

He that keepeth anger long in his bosom 
giveth place to the Devil ; and why should we 
make room for him who will crowd in too fast of 
himself? Heat of passion makes our souls to 
crack, and the Devil creeps in at the crannies.— 
Thomas Fuller. 

——_——————. 

Aim at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable ; however, they 
who aim at it, and persevere, will come much 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and de- 
spondency made them give it up as unattainable. 

—_——_».—___—_ 

How small a portion of our lives is that we 
truly enjoy | In youth we are looking forward 
for things that are to come ; in old age we look 
backward to things that are past. 

a 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 
Prune thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 
They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deeds more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 
————_»——_—___—_ 

Abolition —Some men are amusing themselves by 
making a distinction between an Anti-slavery man 
and an Abolitionist. Well,as we have been accus- 
tomed to use terms, a distinction may be made ; 
but genuine pro-slavery men in the South treat it as 
a distinction without a difference. With them, a 
word spoken against slavery is sufficient to convict 
aman of abolitionism. You need not think to gain 
favor with slaveholders, and those who sympathize 
with them, by disavowing abolitionism. 

So writes Dr. Macdill of the United Presbyterian. 
We endorse these statements. All Anti-slavery 


men are quoted at the same degree below par in 


the South, and hence it is about time that all men, | &Co 


in the North, who denounce abolitionism, without 
defining what they mean by it, should be regarded 





as pro-slavery men.—/( 0. 8.) Presbyter. 


| XUM | 


WHAT’S IN A NAME. 

Much in every sense. Every name has a history, 
an etymology, and often contains much poetry and 
music. It may be like that of Cain or Judas Isca- 
riot, a vial of wrath to all generations; or like 
Abel and John, a vase of fragrant memories distilled 
upon all who worthily bear it. There are not many 
Cains, Jezebels, or Herods. to be found, showing 
that they have given a moral odor to their names 
which leads mankind instinctively to shrink from 
their use. Sometimes the etymology of a name is 
better than its history. Arnold, an honorable hero, 
can never atone for the infamy and dishonor of the 
American traitor. Martin, a hero, and Luther, 
venerable, are fitting indices te the character of the 
great Reformer. Some names sweep euphoneously 
over the spirit like soft olian sounds, and others 
grate like shrillest discords. There is a mine of 
poetry, suggestive of pure and ennobling thoughts, 
in the following list of names. The words in italics 
express their translation. 

Mary, Maria, Marie (French), exalted. Martha, 
bitterness. Isabel and Isabella, lovely. Julia and 
Juliet, soft-haired. Gertrude, all truth. Eleanor, 
all fruifful. Ellen and Hellen (Greek), alluring ; 
according to some Greek authors it means one who 
pities. Caroline, regal. Charlotte, queen. Eliza- 
beth and Eliza, true. Clara, bright or clear eyed. 
Agnes, chaste. Amanda, amiable. Miranda, to be 
admired. Viola, violet. Valeria, strength. Laura, 
laurel. Edith, joyous. Olivia, peace. Pheebe, light 
of life. Grace, favor. Sarah or Sally, a princess. 
Sophia, wisdom. Amelia, Amy, beloved. Matilda, 
a noblemaid. Pauline, little one. Margaret, a pearl. 
Rebecca, plump. Hannah, Anne, Ann, and Nancy, 
all derived of the same name, grace or kind. Jane, 
dignity. Ida, the morning star, Lucy, Lucetta, 
brightness of aspect. Louisa or Louise, one who 
protects. Emma,tender. Catherine, pure. Frances 
or Fanny, frank or free. Lydia, severe. Minerva, 
chaste. Theodotia, God-endowed. Eugenia, well- 
born, noble. Dorcas, gazelle or antelope. Clemen- 
tine, benign, benevolent. Wilhelmina, a rock, shield, 
or protector.—German Reformed Mesenger. 
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T Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New York, 1863, 
and are the only AMERICAN SAFES that were awarded Medals at 
the London World’s Fair. These Safes form the most perfeet se- 
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The Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK S. WINSFON, President. 
Office, No. 94 Broadway. 
THIS Company, in addition to its Cash Acoumiulations, amount- 


ing to 
6,000,000 of Dollars, 


also presents in every other feature a guarantee of sxcurrry and 
sTaBiliry, affording superior inducements to persons to insure 
their lives. 

It has already paid 


3,000,600 of Dollars 
to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 


250,000 Dollars 
of which were profits or dividends. 

The following descriptions of Policies are issued by this Com- 
pany, the premiums on which are payable yearly, half yearly, or 
quarterly, at the option of the party assured : 

1st.—Lirg Poricies.—These are issued for the whole term of life, 
payable, together with the declared profits, after the death ef the 
party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same. 

2d.—Lire Powictes, with payments ium to cease at given 
ages.—These are also payable, with the profits, at the death ef the 
assured, but the entire premiums necessary cease at the stipa- 
lated age, 

Sd.—ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE Pouicres.—These are issued to per- 
sons desirous of making provision for advanced life, or any other 
purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining a cer- 
tain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before arriy- 
ing at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th.—ExDOWMENT POLICIES FOR CHILDREN.—These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18, 21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, in 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 

THE ASSETS 

of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on 
Real Estate in the City and State of New York, worth, in each case, 
at least double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at seven 
per cent.; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

NOTICE. 

_ The business of this Company is conducted on the minal prin- 
ciple, in the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus, de- 
— necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided among the 
assured. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, |W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRICK’, 
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Rax~ Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to ob- 
tain this Company’s Publications, which afford a varicty of in- 
formation beyond the limits of an advertisement. They can be 
had (gratis) at the principal Office, No. 94 Broadway, or from any 
of the Company’s recognized Agents. 


GEORGE 8. COE, 
WM. K. STRONG 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


INVESTED IN BONDS AND MORTGAGES ON REAL 
worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Couri 
and is authorized to act as guardian or receiver of estates, 
INTERESTS ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
By order of any Court in this State, including Surrogates, 6 per 
cent. 


From Individuals, or Corporations, for a period of six nonths oF 
longer, 5 per cent. 

Payable at 5 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 

posits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and wil be 
entitied to interest for the whole time they may remain with the 
Company. 
Executors, Admivistrators, or Trustees of Estates, and females 
unaccustomed to the transactions of Dusiness, as woll as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 


depository for money. 
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JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


Office No. 6 Broad street, New York. 
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ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, against loss 
by fire. 
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Hew Books. 


Tae Foor or Quan or, the History of Henry, 
Earl of Moreland. By Henry Brooke, Esq. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 

As the age of Fielding and Smollett closed, there 
appeared in England a work of fiction, which com- 
combined in itself many of the excellencies of those 
writers, with some which they did not possess. 
‘This work was styled, with something of satire in 
its very title, “The Fool of Quality.” The fathers 
and mothers of the generation now upon the stage, 
read it in their childhood, and thought it a wonder- 
ful book. Wesley, whose piety has been regarded 
as of a somewhat rigid stamp, and who required 
his people to “read only such books as tend to the 
knowledge and love of God ”"—singularly enough 
took such a fancy to this book, that after expurga- 
ting some portions, he brought it out with his re- 


Tue Lire or WuaitEnxose Woopcnvck. 
Faunus. Boston: Brown, Taggard & 
If Uncle Faunus gets into the way of writing 

books like this, he. will scarcely fail to become as 

much a favorite among young readers as “ Robert 

Merry” or “Peter Parley.” He seems to under- 

stand Woodchuck-life perfectly, and before the 

story is finished, we feel no little personal interest 
in the distinguished character whose adventures 
are described. 


Tue Revivat wx IRevanp. 

In this little volume of less than 80 pages, we 
have letters from ministers and medical men in 
Ulster, on the Revival of Religion in the North of 
Ireland, addressed to the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness. 
A brief preface to each letter, by Mr. Guinness, 
furnishes all necessary explanation. The whole 
serves to vindicate the genuinene 3s and importance 
of that great work, which some have been dispos- 
ed to question, 


—_—-- 


Tae Prorestant THEOLOGICAL aND Ecctestastica 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The tenth number of this “Condensed Transla- 
lation of Hertzog’s Real Encyclopedia” has just 
been issued by Lindsay & Blackiston, of Philadel- 
phia.- It carries us to page 512 of the second vol- 
ume of the work. With the issue of each succes- 
sive number, this Encyclopedia must commend it- 
self to the increased attention and patronage of 
American scholars. While other fields are by no 
means neglected, the present number is peculiarly 
rich in the department of Ecclesiastical History. 
It contains valuable articles on Gerson, Gnosis, the 
Greek and Greek-Russian Church, the Gregories, 
&c. Among theological subjects, the Harmony of 
the Gospels, Hebrew Poetry and Language, are 
discussed. 


History anp Proaress or Epucatiox, rrom THE 
Earuixst Times To THE Present. By Philo- 
biblius, with an introduction by Henry Barnard, 
LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. New York: A.8. Barnes & Burr. 

The design of this work, as stated in the preface, 
is “ to furnish such an account of various systems 
of education which have characterized races, or 
have enjoyed successive preéminence during the 
historical ages of t world, as shall afford the 
student a competent general view of their spirit 
and practice.” Such a survey must take a range 
almost too ample fora single volume. Still the 
limited space here has been well improved. Each 
prominent system of study or education, as well as 
the distinguished teachers and master thinkers of 
cach succeeding age, are passed in review, and the 
reader will find in it a great deal of valuable and 
instructive information, especially desirable for one 
engaged in the work of educating others. 


Tus Curtstran’s Instructor, containing a Summary 
Explanation and Defence of the Doctrines and 
Duties of the Christian Religion. By Rev. Josiah 
Hopkins, D.D., late Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church, Auburn, New York. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 

This is the fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of 
a work of conceded merit. It presents the main 
doctrines of the Bible, arranged in a systematic 
form, and adapted far more than ordinary theologi- 
calsystems, to popular perusal. It is justthe work 
which intelligent lay members of our churches 
will appreciate and value. It deserves, and we 
trust will: have, a wide circulation. 


Messtantc Propnecy anp tue Lirk or Cnrist. By 
William §&. Kennedy. New York: A.8. Barnes 
& Burr. 

In this volume we have Scriptural prophecies of 
Christ, as they are found in the Old Testament, 
briefly explained and pertinently applied to illus- 


* commendation of it as “the most excellent treatise | trate the character and office of the Messiah. This 
of the kind” that he had seen either inthe English] is followed bya concise sketch of the life of 
or any other language.” He spoke inraptures both | Christ, drawn from the several Gospel narratives. 
of its style and its sense, and the “full view” which | The style is forcible and graphic, and the work is 
it presented “of the most important truths which | one which presents in attractive form a compen- 


are revealed in the Oracles of God.” 


dious view of “ Christ in the Scriptures.” 


Tt will 


While we cannot fully agree with the founder of} be found, with its brief but appropriate illustra- 


Methodism in his exalted estimate of the work, we 
can clearly perceive the influence which it might 
exert, at that day, and which he had the sagacity 
to perceive, in stemming the torrent of prevalent 
irreligion and supercilious contempt for sacred 
Truth, by which his age was characterized. The 
narrative was written with the freshness, and in 
that matter-of-fact style, which characterized Smol- 
lett, and yet without his coarseness, and thus form- 
ed a not unfitting vehicle for truths which, by 
themselves, would have been met with frowns and 
left to utter neglect. 

This may account for the favor with which it 
was received by Wesley. In his time, such a work 
was a rare phenomenon, and apart from its intrin- 
sic merits, it possesses no little historical interest. 
We are gratified to see it take its place again 
among the publications of the present day, and 
while on many points it is open to criticism, it may 
still be useful to expose some current follies, and 
in a pleasing way to impress some important but 
neglected truths. 

Asa story it has little plot, and as a fiction can- 
not be ranked high as a work of art. Its design 
is, like the Emile of Rousseau, to teach the true 
method of education. For this purpose, it draws 
a contrast between that of a pampered Earl, and 
of a younger brother, under the care of an untitled 
uncle, who teaches him excellent lessons of benefi- 
cence, charity, generosity, of political and religious 
Truth, with some few of a more questionable kind. 
The frequent episodes, sketching at full length the 
career of some of the principal characters, are not 
alittle after the manner of Le Sage, while many of 
the chapters close with imaginary discussions be- 
tween the author and some listening friend, in 
which the principles and views previously present- 
ed are discussed and maintained. 

There are many passages that remind us of 
Geldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and not a few 
which admirably present important religious truth. 

The narrative is a thread upon which are strung 
gems of fact and fable, enthusiastic extravagance, 
Old Bailey incidents, and abundant specimens of 
London life as well as moral lessons, till the thread 
itself becomes altogether a subordinate affair. 

This edition is prefaced by an introduction by 

tev. W. P. Strickland, D.D., and a biographical 
sk, *tch by Charles Kingsley, the last of which is 
mar red by an attempt to give a bias to the real 
view 8 of the author, which hardly qualifies him to 
assua 2¢ the part of censor of Wesley and his Pro- 
cruste an method of dealing with the book. The 
author’ was not the latitudinarian in religious sen- 
timent which Kingsluy would make him out, at least 
judgimg from the general impression of the book. 
Where are many isolated passages to which we 
should except, but the author’s aim, however he 
may have failed to carry it out, is decidedly Evan- 
s aeiaeemmnieel 


Rosert Merey’s Musevm.—This juvenile month- 
ly, published by J. N. Stearns & Co., 116 Nassau 
street, still continues to furnish ample instruction 
and entertainment for the children. The last six 
numbers, neatly bound in muslin, and a 
handsome volume, has just been placed in our 


tions, at once instructive and suggestive. 


Our Summer Hovse. 

PicrurEs FROM THE History oF THE Swiss. 

The first of these volumes, by the author of 
“Violet,” “Daisy,” &c., is a very sweet book for 
the little children, and unless we greatly misjudge, 
some of those of a larger growth will be charmed 
by its perusal. The things that were said and done 
in “Our Summer House” are such as will be apt 
to arrest the attention and impress the heart of the 
young reader. The lessons are such as to remind 
one of “ books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones,” &c. 

The second volume selects some of the most 
striking passages of Swiss History, and presents 
them in simple, pleasing, and yet eloquent style. 
The period of the Reformation will be found espe- 
cially interesting, as wellas the sketches of Zwingle 
and Lavater. Itis rarely that the young reader 
will meet with a work of grave history clothed in 
such attraciive and even charming style. The 
author has evidently had experience in this depart- 
ment of effort, judging at least from the work it- 
self, as wellas fromits predecessor, “ Little Stories 
for Little People,” from the same pen. Boston: 
Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


History or Perer tHe Great, Emperor of Russia. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

The life of Peter the Great is one which com- 
bines many elements of romantic interest. In spite 
of his harshness and violence, as well as occasion- 
al drunkenness, the vigor with which he mastered 
the arts of civilized Europe, and labored to intro- 
duce them into his barbarous Empire, will always 
elevate him into the character of a hero. In this 
volume Mr. Abbott has presented the life of the 
Czar in a manner to interest and instruct the young 
reader. The maps and illustrations add much to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 


Harry's Summer 1x Asucrort. With illustrations, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Harry’s experience and observations at the farm- 
house and on the farm, will prove entertaining to all 
boys who feel any attraction toward the mysteries 
of farm life, or the curious processes in which na- 
ture and man seem to have a kind of partnership. 
The subjects of soil, growth of trees, gardening, 
bees, fruit, as well as, incidentally, objects of nat- 
ural history, are taken up and discussed. 


SERMONS For Tue Pror.e, upon important subjects, 
selected from Eminent Divines. New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Burr. 

The title of this book describes it exactly, and 
the selection is so excellent, that our only criticism 
of the work is that itis not more extended. Yet 
even this might serve so to increase its expense 
as to exclude it from many dwellings, in which it 
will find a welcome. We have here two Sermons 
by Andrew Fuller, a lecture by Dr. John M. Mason, 
with several others, by Leighton, Collyer, Barrow, 
Melville, Emmons, Payson, Robert Hail, Griffin, and 
Sprague. The volumo is instructive, practical,and 





hands. 


edifying throughout. 


By cl 


‘Lirs or Laraverts. Written for Children, By E. 

Cecil. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This memoir is an attempt to interest American 
Children in the character and history of one, who 
stood so near Washington amid the most trying 
scenes of the war of Independence, and whose sub- 
sequent life was rich in stirring incident. It is 
well written, and beautiful colored illustrations will 
make it a faverite. 


—_—_— 


An OverLanp Journey, from New York to San 
Francisco, in the Summer of 1859. By Horace 
Greeley. New York: Saxton, Barker & Co. 

The letters composing this volume, first appeared 
in the columns of the New York Tribune, and are 
now collected for preservation in a more permanent 
form. The new route taken by the author, his 
Yankee tact of observation, his common-sense re- 
marks upon the various subjects which were 
brought to his notice and his straightforward narra- 
tive, will contribute to give to his volume a more 
than ordinary interest. The principal portions of 
the book are devoted to Kansas, Utah, and Califor- 
nia. 


Lrrmtz Piays; to amuse and instruct Little Folks 
in the Nursery and School Room. New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph. 

The brief preface tells the story of this little 
book, in this wise: “These plays were commenced 
for the entertainment of a small class of little boys, 
and were found to answer the purpose so well, 
that the author was induced to publish them.” 
This purpose is justified by the pleasing lessons of 
“ The Broken Window,” “ What we do in School,” 
“The Golden Rule,” “ How to Work,” &c., nearly 
every one of them pleasantly illustrated. 


Tae Harpy Home anp Parton Maaazine. 


A recent number of this periodical has reached 
us, and we are gratified to perceive that it is made 
even more attractive than when we knew it simply 
as a nearer neighbor, under the title of the Parlor 
Magazine. The size is enlarged, and the print is 
greatly improved, while the number before us is 
enriched by a colored plate and a beautiful engra- 
ving. The contents are excellent, and will be read 
with pleasure as well as profit. The periodical 
would be a favorite in the dwelling where it was 
introduced, and would contribute to make ita 
Happy Home. 


Tae Law or Trrrtrorirs. 
man & Son. 

The recent events at Harper's Ferry have given 
occasion for the republication of the two essays 
contained in this volume, in a more permanent form 
than that in which they first appeared. They are 
entitled respectively “The Territories and the Con- 
stitution,” and “ Popular Sovereignty in the Terri- 
tories.” They contain much good sense, and take 
Conservative ground, while justly rebuking the Ul- 
traism that would open the territories to Slavery, or 
prosecute. as Missouri did, its “ Kansas work,” 


Philadelphia: C. Sher- 


Tae Gosret ww Leviticus. In our notice of this 
excellent volume, last week, a mistake was accident- 
ally made in the printing of the author’s name. It 
should have been Seiss, instead of Liss. 
_——D ae 

OAHU COLLEGE. 


Eighty years ago, the celebrated English naviga- 
tor, Capt. Cook, announced the discovery of the 
beautiful islands of Hawaii, which he named the 
Sandwich Islands. The people, then wild, degraded 
savages, were still more debased for forty succes- 
sive years, receiving from Christendom, with whom 
they were now brought in contact, a large amount 
of new vices and new diseases. Then, in the year 
1820, beams from the Sun of Rightcousness burst 
upon them, and the resnlt of the last forty years 
shows that the Gospel is the divine remedy to heal 
the nations, 

The band of missionaries who enjoyed the high 
privilege of engaging in this enterprise, were not 
unmindful of their obligations as parents. Their 
labors were greatly increased by the constant care 
and watchfulness that was required to save their 
own children from unholy contact with the debas 
ing influences that surrounded them. In order 
that they might continue their labors for the native 
population, and yet execute their parental trust, it 
became necessary that a school be established for 
the education of their own children. This was 
done in the year 1841, at Punahou, two miles East 
of Honolulu on Oahu. 

As years rolled on, the foreign community at the 
islands constantly and rapidly increasing, it was 
found that something more than the academy was 
needed. The youth there who thirsted after a 
thorough education were separated from the col- 
leges of this country by vast oceans extending over 
thousands of miles. Many of them could not with 
safety be so far separated from the sweet influences 
of family and home, and more than all, the pov- 
erty of their parents rendered it impracticable. 
Application was made to the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, who granted a liberal charter incorporating 
Oahu College in May, 1853. The institution has 
been organized, and is now in progress, having a 
president, two professors, and more than seventy 
pupils. The majority of the pupils are the children 
of our missionaries; five are native Hawaiian 
boys, and the rest are children of worthy for- 
eigners who have adopted those sunny islands as 
their home. 

Last year the pioneer collegiate class of four 
young men finished their Freshman year, and in 
like manner a small class varying from five to ten 
may be expected annually to enter the collegiate 
department, while the great majority of the pupils 
will be in the academical department. 

What is now needed to place the institution ona 
permanent foundation is a little pecuniary aid. It 
is proposed to raise $50,000 for this purpose, and 
the Hawaiian government, impressed with the be- 
lief that the institution sustains a relation of vital 
importance to the nation, have generously sub- 
scribed ten thousand dollars of this sum. 

The American Board, through whose agency the 
Hawaiian nation has been christianized, have sub- 
scribed five thousand dollars for this endowment, 
besides their liberal gift to the institution of three 
hundred acres of land, college buildings, dwelling- 
houses for professors and pupils, apparatus, farm- 
ing-implements, &c., valued at $30,000. 

The colleges of New England had generally some 
benevolent patron provided for them by Divine 
Providence—a Harvard, a Yale, a Dartmouth, 
Brown, a Bowdoin, a Williams—and the colleges 
very properly took and embalmed their names in 
the memory of an enlightened and refined Chris- 
tian community. May the Lord raise up such 
benefactors for Oahu College! It has grown, 
as the New England colleges did, out of a great 
religious movement, and the wonderful blessing of 
God on that movement. The permanent necessity 
for such an institution is apparent in the certainty 
of a permanent, rising, influential community on 
those admirably-situated islands. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the Churches of this country will con- 
tinue to send out laborers to carry forward the 
work so welt begun in those islands, in all time to 





come. Hawaii must have the means to train her 
own youth to fill all her pests both in Church and 


State. Then may we expect the light enkindled 
there to grow brighter and brighter, and to radiate 
to the more than one thousand islands lying far to 
the South and Westward, with their hundreds of 
thousands of benighted and degraded inhabitants. 

The independence of the Hawaiian nation is 
guaranteed by the United States, Great Britain, and 
France; and the presumption of its falling under 
the dominion of a power foreign to us, is too small 
to deserve notice; and the influence of the col- 
lege itself, as already described, will be one of the 
most effectual guards against such a result. There 
is nota finer climate in all the world. Were it 
true that the native population is still wasting 
away—the effect of a corrupt commerce in old 
heathen times—still greater would be the need of 
such an institution. A flourishing community of 
some kind at the Hawaiian islands there certainly 
will be, and the religious influences now at the 
islands will be as available for that community as 
hereafter developed, with whatever elements, as it 
will be for the one now existing. 

An intelligent giance at the future will show 
that this enterprising community is destined to ex- 
erta very commanding influence in that increasing- 
ly important part of the world, and that the ne- 
cessity of its being well educated cannot be over- 
estimated. The foreign community springing up 
in the Sandwich Islands will inevitably shape the 
character and destiny of the whole Northern Pa- 
cific. 

The Missionary part of this community has now 
the vantage-ground as regards all good influences, 
and with the Divine blessing, is able to mould the 
literary and religious institutions of the Hawaiian 
nation. Religion, just now, has a strong hold on 
those islands. The present is, therefore, a favor- 
able time to give stability and permanance to our 
college. 

Two years ago President Beckwith and Dr, Arm- 
strong, one of the trustees, visited this country for the 
purpose of soliciting funds to endow the institution ; 
but the commercial distress that then rolled over 
the country arrested their work, and they returned 
to the islands. The trustees have now commission- 
ed Rey. W. P. Alexander, one of their number, to 
renew this undertaking, and he has come with the 
hope of finishing what they began. What they ask 
would not more than build one small steamboat, or 
fit out one whaleship, or erect one factory; and 
surely the Christians of this country, who have 
already made so large and so good an investment in 
those islands, will now take measures to render 
that investment a permanent blessing, both to the 
Hawaiians and the thousands who dwell in the 
regions beyond. 

Although the American Board have had the 
honor of sending the light and love of the Gospel 
to these shores, yet the mission planted by them 
is now merged in the general Christian community 
of the islands; and it is Hawaii who now asks us to 
endow an institution for the nation,—-Hawaii, whose 
delightful climate and fertile plains invite the en- 
terprising of all Christian denominations to go 
thither and help develop her resources. The 
college is for their common benefit, and therefore 
addresses its appeal to Christians of every class. 

Ata meeting of the Trustecs of Oahu College, 
held at Honolulu, Oct. 27, 1856, the following 
resolutions were adopted with reference to the ap- 
pointment of the Trustees for the Funds: 

Resolved, 1. That the following gentlemen be and 
are thereby appointed Trustees, to receive, take 
charge of, and invest any funds that may have 
been, or hereafter may be contributed, in the 
United States, for the endowment of Oahu College ; 
VIZ: 

Henry Hitt, Esq., of Bosten, Mass. 

Pevatian Perit, Esq,, of New York city. 

Gen, Wittram Witirams, of Norwich, Conn. 

Hon. Tuomas W. Wituiams, of New London, Conn. 

Henry P. Haven, Esq., of New London, Conn. 

James HunNEWELL, Esq., of Charleston, Mass. 

Wu. E. Doper, Esq., of New York city. 

Ayer Kineman, Esq., of Beston, Mass. 

Resolved, 2. That the Trustees appointed by the 
foregoing resolntion be and are hereby authorized 
to fill all vacancies occurring in their own number ; 
and that they be and are also further authorized to 
transfer the investment of any funds that may be 
received by them for the endowment of Oahu Col- 
lege, to the Sandwich Islands, whenever they and 
the Trustees of the said College concur in the 
opinion, that this can be safely and advantageously 


done. 
> 


Washington Irving’s burial-place in the Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery, at Tarrytown, was designated 
by himself some four or five years ago. The Ir- 
ving family had a vault in this city, in the graveyard 
that surrounded the old Brick Church in Beckman 
street. When the widening of that street was de- 
cided upon, Mr. Irving secured the large lot in 
the Tarrytown Cemetery, and its cost was officially 
allowed to him as the value of the city vault, 
which had to make way to the demands of com- 
merece. 

This fact accounts for the peculiarly new appear- 
ance of the mortuary slabs in the Irving lot at Tar- 
rytown. On the removal of the remains of the de- 
ceased members of the family from the Brick 
Church vault, Mr. Irving caused them to be buried 
side by side at Tarrytown, and had uniform grave- 
stones erected at the head of each grave, so that 
the stones marking the resting-place of those mem- 
bers of the family who died twenty or thirty years 
ago appear as new and fresh as that erected by the 
grave of one who died only in 1858. Washington 
Irving’s grave will probably be marked in a simi- 
lar manner, and if any more pretentious monument 
be erected to his memory it must be placed in an- 
other portion of the lot, and not directly over his 
last resting-place. 


The Central Park.—A Paris correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post says that Mr. Olmsted, 
Superintendent of the Central Park, while in Paris, 
visited the Bois de Bowogne several times, and had 
opportunities of studying it to every advantage. 
He was in no respect discouraged by anything he 
saw or heard. 

“He found the Central Park had many advan- 
tages which neither nature nor art had conferred 
upon the famous Parisian drive, while in respect to 
improvements the New York work will, in many 
very important respects, bear a favorable compar- 
ison with any park upon the Continent. The roads 
of the Central Park are wider than the widest of 
the Bois de Boulogne, and they will be out of 
sight except when not immediately under foot, 
whereas in the Bois the eye is frequently offended 
with long white streaks of road,cutting up the distant 
lawn and destroying all the illusions so essential to 
broad landscape gardening. 

“Then the Bois is not underdrained ; the soil is 
very thin, the trees are not only for the most part 
of small size, but they are not thrifty, and never 
can be very handsome. In all these respects the 
Central Park has greatly the advantage. Mr. Olm- 
stead left Paris 2 few days since with Mr. Parsons, 
of Flushing, Long Island, to visit some nurseries 
and to make some purchases, of which the Park 
will bear abundant testimony another Summer.” 


cami inierdapesi 

Cost of Alcohol—Mr. Everett computes that the 
use of alcoholic beverages cosis the United States 
directly, in ten years, $120,000,000; has burned or 
otherwise destroyed, $5,000,000 more of property ; 
has destroyed 3,000,000 ; has sent 250,000 to our 
prisons, and 100,000 children to the poorhouse; 
causing 1,500 murders, 5,000 suicides, and has be- 
queathed to the country 100,000 orphan children, 
And yet who, whether Christian or otherwise, is 





half awake and in earnest in opposing the aggres- 
sions of such a monster ? 


| XUM | 


Commercial and Monetary, 


The Market for Money closes on the Old Year 
at 6(@7 # cent., on demand Loans ; 61@7 ® cent. 
on Discounts at 30@60 day, and 7@71¢ # cent. at 
90 days to 6 months, for strictly prime mercantile 
bills. For some days past the supply of money on 
temporary loan has been less free than at any time 
since last May, when the heavy Specie shipments 
were going forward to Europe. At the close of 


the week, however, the Ympression obtained that | CiNDLES—De 


the supply of money at the advanced rate was 
easier. Two prominent, but temporary causes, no 
doubt induced it—first the preparations made near 
the close of the week, by the fiscal agents of the 


City and State of New York, to pay off about $4,-| Li 


000,000 of the principal of their indebtedness: 
secondly, the preliminary arrangement and nego- 
tiation on new 6 % cent. Treasury Bills made by 
the Federal Government to pay off $4,250,000 
Postoffice indebtedness, deferred since June 30 
last, for want of Congressional authority to dis- 
burse the money. 


the Treasury Department closes the calendar year 
with a larger cash balance, locked up in Gold, prin- 
cipally at the office in this City, than would other- 
wise have remained. The premature negociation 
of 6 % cent. Treasury Bills, to the Money Brokers, 
has had the further effect of placing a very choice 
security in competition with ordinary Stock col- 
lateral, as a basis for temporary loans. 

The Times makes up the following ‘table as an 
index to the fluctuations of the Stock Exchange 
for the year; the first or inside figure represent- 
ing December 31, 1858, and the last or outside fi- 
gure the price at the close on Saturday last, De- 
cember 31,1859 :— 

Federal Fives ex-divided 108/104» {@10045 
New York Sixes 115@110 long dates, 
Virginiag .. wscceee Gheduue cues shes rece céee 9646 @97 4(@8834@91 
Tonnesees 92/93 34 (@86@57 
New York Central Shares... 84K @O0% @83@T 
Chicago and Rock Island... ooo bD4@SI@T1(@63 
Galona and Chicago........cscsceeccseccvececes F2@62@T7 4 @85 
5134@39(@48(a38 

@21@23@16},@17 
69/055 1466 (CST 
131% (@16(@27 (a 16 (19% 

Hudson River ....... 84(@42% @4134 
Harlem preferred... 35/40, 34 
Panama : 123354,@187 M@LTK 

The market on Saturday closed steady, after a 
fair demand for the leading Shares through the 
day, at somewhat better rates than on Friday. A 
large business was done in New York Central. 

There 
Mesars. 


Michigan Central 

Michigan Southern Guaranteed 
Illinois Central 

Cleveland and Toledo. 


Laxp Warrants are rather more active. 
is an advance of one cent per acre. 


Thompson Bros. quote : 

Buying. Selling. 

AO ACES co cc cccccccecreccccsccccsseceseces $1 00 $1 10 
es 0 92 

0 76 

0 76 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New Yors, Sarurpay, Dec. 31, 1859—6 Pp. mu. 

Asnes—Sells slowly at $5 1214 for pois and $5 
3744 for pearls per 100 tbs. 

Correr.—Java per ib 141jal5e. Rio, 103fal2We. 
St. Domingo, 114e. 

Corron—Has been in fair request. Middling 
Uplands llalltge. Middling Gulfs,111gall We. 

Fiour anp Mrau.—The market has been some- 
what unsettled for State and Western Flour. State 
brands were quite actively sought after, chiefly by 
speculators, Friday evening and Saturday forenoon, 
and large sales have been effected ata shade firmer. 
Other kinds have been in rather moderate request 
at unadulterated rates. Sales have been reported 
of 21,000 bbls., in lots, including superfine State, at 
$5 20a5 30; extra State at $5 40ad 50, chiefly at 
$5 45; at which rate over 14,000 bbls. changed 
hands ; inferior to very choice superfine Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio at $5 20a5 30; ex- 
tra Wisconsin at $5 35a6 10; extra Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, at $5 40a6 25; inferior ex- 
tra Ohio, at $5 50a5 65; round-hoop extra Ohio 
shipping brands, at $570a5 85, per bbl. Fancy 
Genesee, $5 60a5 70; Extra Genesee, $5 75a7 20. 
Canadian continues quiet, yet steady, including in- 
ferior to very choice extra, chiefly at $5 60a6 80 
per bbl. Rye Flour is in ‘ienant 
for fine and superfine, per bbl. Corn Meal is sell- 
ing in lots, at $3 60 for Jersey, $4a4.05 for Balti- 
more, and $4 15a4 20 for Brandywine, per bbl. 

Gratx.—W heat is held above the views of buy- 
ers. Corn is inactive, and prices irregular. Sales 
have been confined to 15,000 bushels, at &7a89c. 
for new Yellow Jersey and Southern, and 86134 
88c. for new White Jersey and Southern, per bush. 
Itye is inactive, mainly at 88a90c. per bush. 
Barley is in limited request at old quotations. Oats 
are moderately sought after, including Canada at 
A46a4ic.; Western, at 46a461gc.; State at 46a 
47c.; Jersey and Pennsylvania at 41a43c. per bush- 
el. Mr. W.H. Trafton makes out 917,000 bbls. 
Flour, and a little over 1,900,000 bushels Wheat, 
as the present available supply in this market. 

Hay.—Sales to-day 400 bales, at $1 061gal 1243 
per lbs. 

Hiprs—Have been in fair request at firmer rates. 
Week's receipts, 13,894. Week’s sales, 38,269. 

Leatner.—The year closes with a very firm 
market. Oak sole has been steady. Weckly re- 
ceipts of sole leather about 29,000 sides. Upper 
in the rough sells slowly at current prices, and fin- 
ished stock continues rather quiet. The supplies 
of upper leather in Boston have become largely re- 


| duced; but as yet no improvement in prices. 


Provistons.—Pork has been in demand, and sales 
have been reported of 750 bbls., in lots, chiefly at 
$16 0614 for Mess, and $11 50 for Prime, per bbl. 
Cut meats and Bacon are unaltered. Lard has been 
purchased to the extent of 270 tierces and barrels, 
in lots, at 103ga103/c. per Ib. Beef is inactive and 
tending downward. Sales 200 bbls., in lots, at 
$9a9 75 for newrepacked Western Mess ; $10 50a 
11 50 for new extra Western Mess; $5a5 25 for 
country Mess ; and $4a4 25 for do. Prime, per bbl. ; 
Prime Mess, $17 50a19 per te. Beef Hams, $12a 
14 50 per bbl. Butter is moderately inquired for at 
15a23c. for State, and llal6c. for Ohio, per Ib. 
Cheese sells at Stgalltgc. per lb. Stock on hand, 
to-day, in packing-yards of New York and Brook- 
lyn, 41,121 bbls. Pork, and 80,818 tcs. and bbls. 
Beef, against 32,610 bbls. Pork, and 62,637 tcs. 
and bbls. Beef, December 1, 1859 ; and 66,828 bbls. 
Pork, and 71,880 tes. and bbls. Beef, January 1, 
1859. 

Sucar.—Sales have been reported, to-lay, of 
370 hhds. Cuba, part at 7a7!¢e. per Ib.; 175 khds. 
New Orleans, at auction, at $8 183/a8 50 per 100 
Ibs.; and 1,400 bags Pernambuco. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Wepnxrspay, Dec. 28, 1859. 

The current prices for the week at all the mar- 
kets are as follows: 

Berr Cattie.—First quality, per cwt., $9 50a 
10 50; ordinary quality, $8 25a9 25; common qual- 
ity, $6 50a7 50; inferior quality, $5a6. 

Cows axp Catves.—First quality, $50a65 ; ordi- 
nary quality, $40a50; common quality, $30a40; 
inferior quality, $20a30. 

Vea Catves.—First quality, per lb., 6a63¢c.; 
ordinary quality, 5a51¢c. ; common quality, 4ad5c. ; 
inferior quality, 31ga4c. 

Sueep anp Lamss.—Prime quality, per head, $5a 
6; ordinary, $4a5 ; common, $3a4; inferior, $2a3. 

Swixe.—First quality, 6a6/¢c.; other qualities, 


52406. 
“The demand was modcrate, but first-class beeves 


As this authority is still with-) 55°, 
held, owing to the delay in organizing the House, a 


at $3 60a4 40/1 


YH. J. Wipolesale Prices Current, 


CAREFULLY CORRECTED FOR THE EVANGELIST. 
—_——— 


Stored in Bond to be sold at Public Auction at the end 
in ca fs eat te tah Nov arom 
s ucts it 
Provinces, Free. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs, 


ASHES—Duty 15 
Pots, lst sort, 186, 0 Th Pee Rested, Bo 
Ibe = 


» Eng. 
35 oe, tusenty, 
ey te Soca 
perm, City ae 

Do. Paten thea. 30 

Adamantine, City... 

Stearic, Mitchell’s. .. 

COAT—Duty 24 @ 

Liv’10rrel 


elon. 1 11 
vibe a. at 


Sidney 
Anthracite (yard) 


COFFEE—Duty free wken im- Oak 
ported direct from place of Oak, Uhio,.....— 
growth in American or equal- Oak, S’rn, Light, 
ized vessel ; and also free when! sbssege—= 29 @— 9 
imported in same vessels from Hemlock, Mid., 
the Netherlands, if produced! California....— 25 @— 27 
= Re ions ; all other ao 
eent. ad val. mM @— i9 
Java, White, @ tb....14@15 ‘Hemlock, Ho’y, os 
+++ «l136@12% | California.,/.— 17%@— 18 
-10%@11 Hemlock, Good 
“ Damaged ....— 154@— 17 
Damaged 11 @— 12 
imaged ....— 1 
oe esccceee Al 13}_ Hemlock, Upp’r, 
St. Domingo, @ ewt..114.@— | in Pgh'aleh 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt and Bra-! LIME—Duty : 8 @ cent. ad val. 
Sy y ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath- bo com. @ bbl. 
ee. UMBER—Duty 1 t. ad 
Sheathing, new ® 1k 26 @— |Timber, White ad a 
Sheathing, &c., Old..20 (@21 | Pine, BM. ft.— — @1T 60 
Bolts .. ss: (@30 |Timber, Yellow 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York} Pine,..<. é - 
Classitication. & = 
3 Tigsber, Knatern 
o! ne &Sprucel4 — @l5 60 
E a White Pine, cl’r 35 — @40 — 
8%i 
Good-ord... 5 4 3» 
sg 


. White Pine, se- 

9% 8% 0% 10°° WhiteBino, Box 14 — 
Middling...11°° 114 11: { White Pine, t'g, 
Good mid..1154 124, NY 12 
Mid. fair...11y 11% 124; 

: DOMESTIC GOODS. 
Shirtings, brown, 30 
inches @ yard, ... 
Shirting, bl’d 26@32. 
Shirtings, bi'd 30/934. 
Sheetings, b’n 36/@37. 
Sheetings, b’n39 — 
Sheetings b’d34 — 
Sheetings b’d36 — 
Calicoes, Fancy 
Bro. Drillings, 27@30. 
Kentucky Jeana 
Cloths, all wool 
Cloths, cotton warp, S5(@1 
Cassimeres 
Sheep’s Grays 
Satinets 


iin ‘Timber, Oak... 
: oo 


Ordinary... 824 3 es — 
@138 — 
0 @25 — 

@s2 — 


@21 — 
good. ..— — Gas —_ 
34 Spruce Floorin ‘ 
4\ 134 i’ch, dress- 
ed tongue and 
grooved,each— 22 @— % 
‘Spruce boards.— 15 @— 17 
/itemlock boa’ds— 12K @— 14 
| Hemlock Joist, 3 
y 4 ineh..,.— 1234 14 
Soa 81K! by 6 husk el 
v ‘ Y 6 inch....— 25 
50@ 6034 Shingles, Cedar, siti 
15 20. !shingh 2 — - 
Q rles gs am oO en 
ar“ Feasts; ba 8X@ » ‘ : " we ss 
0. 0 bid. 9 @ Pipe ht. ..65 — _ 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 84% @ 10}, maven’ esi. on 
Cot. Yarn, 5@12¢H— @ F : 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak, 
galle, Madder, and Shellac,5;  hhd. heavy. .50 — @—— 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol, Staves, red oak, 
and Soda Ash, 10; Crude Brim- —_ bhd. light...30 — @36 — 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15 ; MOLASSKS—Duty 24 @ ct. ad val 
Sod =. a8 _— and New Orl’ns, new 
‘rudo Camphor . n crop,® gall’a — a— 
Oils, Magnesia, and Sugar of Porto hes — S fa@— 2 
Lead, 20 ; Refined Campkor , 30 ; Trinidad, Cuba. — @— — 
all the others, 20 ® c’t. ad val. Cuba Muscav’do— 25 fa@— 3 
Aloes, @ Ib 30 @ 45 Cuba, Clayed, 
Alum 24@ 2%  sweet.......— 23 @— 5 
Arrowroot, Ber’a.. 830 @ 40 NAVAL STORES—Duty : Tutpen- 
Borax, Refined.... 183{@ 193g: tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Turpen- 
Brimstone, Am.r’l 334@ 3%! tine, and Pitch, 14 ® cent. ad 
Do.Fior.Sulphur 3% 3%¢' val. Tar and tine, free, 
Camp’r, cr’e @ i. 28 29 Turpentine, Wil- ‘ 
Do. refined.... mington, &c...— —  @3 43% 
Castor Oi), city, in. Tar, Wash, N.B., 
bbls. @gal.....1 Wilm’n,'@ bbl. 2 44 @2 60 
Castor Oil, E.I...1 1 05 ‘Pitch, city, del’d 1 8lx@ — 
Cham. Fl’s, @ Ib.. 72} Rosin, common 
Cream Tar. prime, 


» ’ 
‘ del’d, 931015 -— @1 60 
2 2934 Rosin, white.... 2 50 oie 
2%@ 2% Spirits Turp’ti’e, 
84@ 9% Pgallon,.....— 434% @~ 
12, @ 2 OUS—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
4%@_ 53¢ Linseed, Sperm, and Whaie, or 
105 @l1 07}; _ other Fish (Foreign Fishe ries) 
8%@ 103, 15 @ cent. ad val, s 
87 }2@3 26 Olive, in casks, 
— @250 | ®gallon 
sity 


5 @200 | made} ee 

Opium, Turkey....6 75 @5 75 |Linaeed, English— — @e— 
je rt me . 46 @ 60 t= fair to 

Sulzeratus, cash... — a prime......,.— 59 @— 60 
Sal Soda, N’castle.- — Whale, bleeched. 

Sarsaparilla Hon’s 29 | Inter... < cee — 59 60 

Do. Mexican 14 Sperm, Crude... 136 @ 1 40 

Senna, Alexandria 18 @ ¢ Sperm, Winter, 

Senna, East India. 7 @ 3 unbleached... — @1 45 
pena seseeeee 82 @ 865 Lard Oil, No. 1, 

Sugar L’d,w’e,Am WAY@ 1134 Winter........— 87 1O— 
Sugar Lead,brown 7343@ 73g Wadsw’th’s Ex- ho 9256 
Sulphate Quin’e 0z.1 50 j_ traref’d Rosin— 30 @— 40 
eh sot aa 35 @140 Do. Boiled Olls, 

Yerdigris 55 @-— | for painting. .— Oe 
Vitrio!, Blue...... 9 ® 935 Do. ner . ° 
be DYEWOODE—Duty Free. ' prov’d &exva— 80 @— 40 

mwood @— 130 Camphene ...,, —4 @—4 
5 @ 36 Fluid 


Fuatic, Cuba _ y 
Fustic, Tampico...22 @— PAINTS—Duty : Chak qr white 
ogwood, St.Dom..13 76@ 1425 and Red Lead, Whiting, Li- 
po roe far we be — ‘aout Spanish 

Agwood, Jamaica.32 bd@ 18 rown, and 
FRRSRERE—Duty 19 ®cent. ad ad val. ae ee 

va | Litharge, Am...— — 
Live Geese prime @ Tb 49 {Tend Pa, An..— — ae i 
do. prime Tenn 42 Lead, wh’e, Am. 

FISH—Duty, 15 ® cent. ad val. pure, inol..— 8 @—— 
Dry Cod, B ewt..3 50 @4 60 |Lead,wh’e, Am. 
Dry Scale,.......2 623;@2 75 pure, dry....— 
Pickl’d Cod, @ bb1 3 Zinz, white, Am. 
Mackerel— dry, No. 7 ——— 

No. 1, Mass., largelS 75@16 Zinc, white, Am. 

No. 1,Mass.smail.— @— No.1, in oil,..— 7 @—— 

No. 1, Halifax....— PLASTER PARIS—Duty : Free. 
_ No. 2, Halifax....— @ Biue Nova Scotia 
Salmon, Pkid, No1..16 5¢@— e 2 75 -— 
Shad, Ct. No. 1,# hr. White Nova Sct..3 25 @38 60 
_ bol yin — @— | PROVISIONS—Duty : Cheese, 24 
Shad, Ct., No. all other, 15 @ cent ad val. 


Plt 
Epsom Salts 
Gum Arabic, sorts 
Gum do. Picked 
Gum Copal 
Jalap, 
Madder, Dutch,... 
Oil Bergamot 2 
Oil Lemon........ 2 


Q-— 


@50 
@48 


7x@— — 


ye 


42G@ 
L56@3 6234 


@— 


Herring, Pkid. ..3 25 @4 26 | Beef,mesz,c’v'y 5 — @ 6 50 
Herring, seal’d @ bx..28  @30 |Heel,p’ne,c’t’'y 4— @ 450 
do. Dutch, @ kyl... @1 50 Beef, mess,city nominal. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duty, 15 @ Beef,p’me,city nominal. 
__ cent, ad val, | Beef,m'ss,ext'all — @l1l 52 
State, superfine brands5 15@5 25 Beef, p’mem’ss17 — @19 — 
State, extra brands...5 44@5 60 Pork,p’mem'ss16 — @16 — 
Mich. fancy brands.. 6 25@5 40 Pork,ci’r,W’t’n nominal, 
Obio, common brands.5 30@5 35 Pork,mess,W. — — (@l11 50 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 40@5 50 Pork, prime, 
Ohio, fair extra 5 60@5 75| Western.....— — @I16 $7 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.5 50@6 75 Lard, in bbls. 
Mich. Ind., Wis., &c...6 10@5 30! @ tb — 1l0K@— 11 
Genesee, fancy b’ds...5 50@5 60 Hams, pickled.— 7%@— 10 
Genesee extra b’ds...6 75@7 50 Hams,drys’l’d— 9 @— 9% 
Brandywine 5 90@6 — Shoulders,p’kl’d nonainal. 
5 50@6 75 Shoulders, dry 
Richmond City 6 H@i 2 saited.,..... — 6{@— 7 
Richmond Country...6 25@7 26 Butter, Ohio, @ 
Baltimore, Howard st.5 46@6 25} 
Rye Flour, (fine) 3 L@ » N. Y. 
Rye Flour,(superfine).4 @4 40) State Dai.n’w.- 15 @— 20 
Corn Meal, Jersey....3 66@5 80 Butter OrangeC— 21 @— 2 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w.4 15@4 20 Butter, Canada.— — @— — 
do do @ punch.... —@19 50 Cheese,fairtopr.- 9 @— 11K 
FRUIT—Dery : Oranges, Lemons, | RICE—Duty : 15 @ cont ad val. 
Grades, and all Green and Dried Inferior to com- 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Preserv-| mon, @ 100 }}..3 00 @38 87% 
ed Fruit or Sweotmeets, 30 @ Ordinary to fair..3 6255@3 8746 
coat. ad val. !Good to prime....4 00° (@4 25 
Raisins, Buh,@Ux- — @4 50 |Choice 450 @-— 
do Layer, new. .2 623@2 56 |SaLT—Duty : 15 ® cent. ad val. 
Currants, new @ ]b....- @ 634 Turk’s Isi’d, @ bu- 19 @- 20 
Citron, Leghorn 18 @I18}; St. Ubea........ @-— 
Almonds, Sicily s{t.sh.. 74;@— (Liverpool, ground 
Almonds, Shelled @ fack........2°— @1L 
Sardines @ box.......1534@1534 Liv’! fine, ash....1 60 @l 66 
GRAIN—Dvuty: 16 per cent. ad SEEDS—Duty : Free, except Ca- 
val, nary, 15 @ cent, ad val. 
Wheat Gen @behl.1 40 @1 50 (Clover, @ ib..... ~ 64@- 8% 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 @1 45 |Timothy, mowed, 
Wheat, South.wh.1 40 @l1 50 b 1 200 @2 2% 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 35 @l1 45 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 40 @1 50 
Wheat, Lll., wh...1 30 (@l1 40 
Wheat Missouri w1 40 
Wheat, Canadian .1 20 
Wheat south. red.1 28 
Wheat Milwaukie 1 21 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 17 
Wheat, red, Ii!. 0.1 25 
Rye, Northern... F 





Lins’d, Am.clean.- — (@- — 
Do. do. rgh.@bh..- — @-— 
SOAP—Duty : 24 @ cent. ad val. 
Brown 5 @- 8 


James Pyle’s 
Chemical Olive.- 7 @=- 7% 
SPICES—Duty : Ginger R’t, Green 
or Dried, 16; al other Spices 
4 @ cent. ad val. 
Ginger, Race..... - S4@- 5% 
Mace ............— 42 @- 46 
Nutmegs, Nol. 1..- 42 (@- 46 
Pepper, Sumatra..- 8% @- 8% 
Pepper .......600 — &- 8 
Cloves... -..050+ - W@- 7 
SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw 
Refined, 25 @ cent. ad val. 
St. Croix, @ Ib — @— 
‘ew Orleans 


Oats, New Jersey. 
Oats, Southern... 
Corn wh. South,, 
Corn, yel. South. . 
Corn, mix’d do... 
Corn, round yel.. 
Corn, round wh’t. 
Corn Mx’dWest’n. 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.2 
Peas Canada @bs. 
Beans, white. ...1 


N. River, bales P 

HOPS—Duty : 15 @ cent. ad val. Manila 

Crop of 1859, @ ib 10@18 Stuarts’ dou. ref. loal.— 
Crop of 1858 


80 
84 
00 


DDDDDDDDDSDDHD9HH 





f@ 9 Stuarts’ do. crushed..— 

HEMP—Dury : Russian and Ital- Stuarts’ do. ground, 
jan, 24; Mani! 
sal and Coir, 
cent. ad val. 


Sunn, Jute, Si-' Stuarts’ a 
Coat, 12 @ Stuarts’ A. erusbed, = 
Growth of the Stuarts’ &.. 

British N. Am. Provinces, Free. | TALLOW- - y: in gat Greese, 
Am.undres’d’@t’n120 07a 150 00}  Seq-Stumr, § B.cent. ad val. 
Dressed. . ,.160 0W@ 00 reat pees 


"3. 


brought higher prices in consequence of the light | [18 


supply. All other kinds were in good supply and 
slow of sale. There were about 200 head left over 
last week, which were offered at the Washington 
yard on Tuesday. At Bergen Hill the inquiry 
was moderate, and as the offcrings were mostly of 
an ordinary quality, prices ruled low—from 6c. per 
pound upward. 

Cows were in moderate inquiry, and sales effect- 
ed only by sellers actepting low rates for all kinds 
except strictly prime. 

Veal calves were in fair supply, and the demand 
continues moderate. 


Sheep and lambs were in moderate inquiry. | Manila Buffalo 


Good to prime were in demand at full rates, and 
fancy sheep brought high prices. 
wine are in moderate request at our quotations. 
The total receipts of all stock, at all the yards, 
were as follows: Total this week, 3,157 beeves, 
118 cows, 351 veal calves, 7,674 sheep and lambs ; 





total last week, 3,871 beeves, 141 cows, 509 veal 
calves, 13,981 sheep and lambs. 


& 


lected, per l...--- 
Rio Grande, 20/@23 ib 
selectod 


California, dry..... — @u 
California, dry salted.16 @ 


, (cash)— @ 94 Am. 
ter Ass’ndo 9¥@— ‘Am. 
ola Bate 

: 24 @ cent. ad 


, 
Cuba,(duty paid)Pgal— @65 (Cal. unwashed. . .24 
Gaba (in bd) (ass (Gal. common, do... 
IRON—Duty ® cent. ad val. | Perw washed... 
ey se hy gh ens 
dinary sizes..87 — @00 — 


sand 
t. & 34 


ino. .38 
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